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PAREW ELE OLEPLER 


My DEAR FRIENDS, 

Since my incumbency will termi- 
nate in September, when very few of our congregation 
will be in London, I cannot follow the usual custom 
and say my farewell to you from the pulpit. I 
must therefore take this opportunity of writing to 
you my good-bye as Vicar of All Saints’. 

The time may come, I suppose, when I shall 
look back upon my brief ministry here as a short 
episode in a life spent mainly at the Universities. 
At present, however, it seems to me that I am 
closing a chapter which has been too full of new 
and happy experiences to be called an episode. 
It is not easy to say what it is that makes London 
different from all other places. One who comes 
to work here after living in the country is conscious, 
after a short time, that the great world is showing 
itself in a new and probably truer perspective ; that 
sectional interests take a less prominent place in 
his picture of it, and that the working of the social 
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machine has become in some ways more intelligible. 
The existence side by side of different social sets, 
each with its own standard and scale of values ; 
the mixture of freedom with what seems at times 


a_ strange bondage to fashion, prescribing even the 


exact_phrase to be used in appraising men and 
things; the combination of genial tolerance and 


hardness which characterises life in great centres— 
all these make up a world very unlike the society 
of an University town. It takes time to adapt one- 
self to such new surroundings ; to learn, for example, 
how to preach to an audience who talk and_ think 
more than:they read. But after a few unsuccessful 
experiments comes the joy of feeling oneself under- 
stood, and the interest of handling great topics in 
a new manner. 

So far as I can see, there is no real decline in 
religious feeling and religious interest in this part 
of London. Sunday observance has, of course, been 
greatly relaxed, and the parochial system is giving 
way to pure congregationalism. The authority of 
tradition is almost dead; but first-hand experience 
of any kind is eagerly _and_ respectfully listened _to, 
whether_it be the convictions which the preacher 
has_wrestled for and won in the arena of_his 
own soul, or any practical experiments in applied 
Christianity which can show apparent success. Men 


will come_to church if the preacher will speak to 
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them _as a man to men, and never as a priest to 
laymen; if he can show that he has thought out 


his views and is expressing his real opinions. But 
much that was acceptable to an older generation 
awakens no response in the younger. It appears 
to me that to young men and women who are in 
earnest about their religion, Christ in us is more 
than Christ for us, the future welfare of England is 
more than the past history of Palestine, the kingdom 
of God on earth is more than the glories of the 
other world. There is a demand for a presentation 
of Christianity which shall be its own evidence and 
justification—a Christianity which shall speak to 
us as the witness of the Spirit with our spirit, 
and which shall bear fruit visibly in this present 
time. 

This is, on its best side, a return to the fresh 
springs from which Christianity had its source; and 
if it were not often accompanied by a defective 
appreciation of the guilt of sin, and the lessons 
of the Cross, I should view the prospect without 
misgiving. 

These Sermons are a representative selection, as 
far as I could make them so. They were not 
written for publication; and in preparing them I 
did not, as a rule, acknowledge in the margin 
obligations to the books in my library. I have 
tried to rectify this omission, but I fear there may 
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be a forgotten debt here and there. If so, I hope 
critics will be merciful. 

Parochial sermons are seldom worth publishing ; 
but I am assured that some of my congregation 
will be glad to have this little memorial of my 
ministry, and I comply with the request as one 
more token of your unfailing kindness to me and 
mine. 

May God have you always in His keeping, and 
bless all work done for His Church in this parish. 


Yours very sincerely and gratefully, 


W. RK INGE 


34 RUTLAND GATE, 
July 10, 1907. 


JUDGMENT AND SALVATION. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, First Sunday in Advent, 1905. 


‘For judgment am I come into this world” John ix, 39. 


‘I came not to judge the world, but to save the world.’ 
John xii, 47. 


] HAVE brought together, in these two sayings 
of our Lord, the message of Advent, and 
the message of Christmas. The keynote of 
Advent is Judgment, the keynote of Christ- 
mas is Love. The contrast between them 
here becomes a formal contradiction. Jesus 
came to judge the world; yet He came not 
to judge but to save it. This is not a con- 
tradiction which a revised version or a revised 
text can get rid of. It is one of those real 
contradictions in the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture which are always so fruitful to ponder 
over. Jesus_came to save, and He ca 


judge. How can that be? Only if salvati 
and judgment_are_inseparable. 


A 


» JUDGMENT AND SALVATION 


The word judgment is very prominent in 
the Gospel of St. John, the apostle of love. 
His Gospel might be divided into three_parts, 
called ‘the Testimony,’ ‘the Judgment,’ ‘the 
Glory.’ In the first chapters we have the 

(1). witness to Christ, a cloud of witnesses, divine 
(2),and human;-in the middle part the zudgment 
—the sifting of the wheat from the chaff, of 
God's friends from His enemies, by the teach- 
ing and the claims of Christ. And lastly, we 
(a) have the gory, which for St. John begins with 
the perfect sacrifice, the ‘lifting up’ of the 
Saviour from the earth. St. John does not 
divide the ¢zmes of mercy and of judgment. 
He does not say, Jesus came the first time to 
save; He will come the second time to judge. 
No; the offer of salvation is itself a call to 


a 


judgment. Jesus_does not save us_in spite of 


ourselves. He comes to us with an invitation 


to follow Him or leave Him. He brings us 


light, but_we_may choose darkness; He offers 
us love, but we may choose hate; He offers us 


Himself and heaven, but we may choose 
ourselves and hell. Such an offer involves a 
iudgment, not as its object, but as its inevitable. 


and immediate result. He _that rejects the 
call of Christ is judged, is condemned _already. 
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That call cannot leave us where we were 
before. ‘This is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.’ There is no book in the Bible in which 
the contrast_of light and darkness appears in 
such unrelieved sharpness as in St. John. The 
judgment, the separation, effected by Christ 
was indeed, to his eyes, a terrible and startling 
thing. He sees no half-tones: the light is 
divided from the darkness more summarily 
than on the day of creation. Such is the 
necessary work of Christ’s wznnowing-fan, 
as John the Baptist foresaw that it would be. 
The floor is purged; the wheat is garnered, 
and the chaff is burned with unquenchable 
fire. ‘Behold,’ as St. Paul says, ‘the good- 
ness and severity of God.’ 

‘The Father,’ says St. John, ‘hath given 
to Christ authority to execute judgment also, 
because_He is the Son of Man.’ No; not 
‘the Son of Man’; there is no article in the 
original ; it is the only place in the Gospels 
where the phrase ‘a son of man’ appears, 
and I think the form is very significant. 
It is to the humanzty of Christ that the 
prerogative of judgment belongs. God _ has 
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given it to Him because He is one of us, 
not because He is different from all other men. 
He is a Son of Man, that is, in Hebrew idiom, 
_ He is completely human; and ¢herefore Fie 
is to be our Judge. 

Man executes judgment upon man. Christ 
executes judgment, all judgment, because He 
is a Son of Man. -He, our Brother, sharer 
of our weakness and our sorrows, sharer of our 
trials, tempted in all points like as we are— 
He it is who shall declare to us at the last 
what each one of us has done with his or 
her life, what is the very truth about it. The 
perfect man will judge us as man. This 
then is the truth about the old belief, the old 
prophetic warning, that God shall judge the 
world. God the Judge is revealed to us in 
the face of Jesus Christ. Our Judge is not 
the Absolute of philosophy, not the tran- 
scendent unknowable Being who dwelleth in 
the light which no man can approach unto— 
whom no man hath seen or can see—not even 
the awful and righteous Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. No; on the judgment-seat sits 
One like unto a Son of Man. It is before 
His tribunal that we must all appear, to 
give account of the deeds done in the body, 
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whether they be good or whether they be 
evil. 

The judgment-seat_of Christ! We are to 
be judged by our Saviour; by Him whose 
life and character we may all know so well; 
by Him whose very name is a synonym for 
self-sacrificing love. Our Judge is that Jesus, 
who brought mercy and healing wherever He 
went; who helped those who had despaired 
of succour, gave hope to the hopeless, 
forgave those who expected no forgiveness ; 
who for our sakes endured the worst that 
hatred and cruelty could inflict, and was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter. It is that 
Jesus, whose merits we plead, whose name 
concludes all our prayers: to whom we 
draw nigh in the sacrament of His body 
and blood, and receive grace from Him for 
the strengthening and refreshing of our souls. 
He it is, before whose judgment-seat we 
must all appear. 

How or when this judgment will take place 
_we know not, nor need we enquire. In some 
way or other we shall be brought into the 
presence of Christ, and in, and by, that 


1Cf CHURCH, Cathedral and University Sermons, p. 9, for 
this and the next paragraph. 


ia 
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presence we shall be judged. That is the 
law under which we live. Think what it must 
be, no longer to read about the life of Christ, 
but to be brought face to face with Him. 


For e, He j g He i 
our pattern. It is by our likeness or unlikeness 
to Him that we shall be absolved or con- 
demned. It is no alien standard to which 
we have to conform. Those who have the 
mind of Christ will leap forward to meet Him ; 
those who have it not will shrivel and wither 
in His presence. How will those look who 
have lived as enemies of the cross of Christ 
—-those whose god has been their belly, their 
glory in what should have been their shame 
—who mind earthly things? Nay, how shall 
we look, with our comfortable easy-going ways, 
conformed only too well to the world we 
live in? It is not a catalogue of good and 
bad actions which our Judge will weigh against 
each other: it is our characters, our ruling 
principles, our_innermost_ selves, which will 


he exposed naked and open to that scrutiny. 


It will avail nothing to enumerate our good 
actions, though done in His name. The 
‘sentence may still be, ‘I never knew you. 
You have not understood, or cared to 
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understand, the spirit of my teaching. You 
have not received the kingdom of God as a 
little child, with loving, trustful confidence ; 
you have worked _for yourself, ambitiously, 
vaingloriously, wilfully, and not_as an instru- 
ment in God's hands, to be used, set aside, 
or broken, as He wills; you have not loved 
the brethren, but only the praise of men for 
your philanthropy and activity in good works ; 
your heart and treasure have throughout been 
on earth, not in heaven.’ Many such sentences 
will be pronounced; they will surprise the 
friends of the condemned as much as the 
condemned man himself. Think of the three 
parables of the judgment ; the foolish virgins ; 
the man who hid his talent in a napkin ; the 
men to whom it was said, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did jit not to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not to me.’ It is not crying sins against 
which Christ warns us here. No; itis slack- 
ness and spiritual _improvidence; it_is_the 








unlit lamp and the ungirt loin; it is the 
neslect of the common everyday claims of our 
fellowmen upon_us. It is a rather terrible 
thought that these are the types of the rejected. 
Are they not very like the lives of a large. 
proportion of mankind? Are we ourselves 
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standing with our loins girt and our lamps 
burning, like men who wait for their Lord? 


Is there in our lives any of the keenness and 
discipline _and_readiness of the good_soldier 


in war? What are we doing with our talents 
—our natural gifts and opportunities? Do 
we remember, when we meet our fellowmen, 
that beautiful and Christlike maxim of Ter- 
o  tullian, ‘When thou seest_thy brother, thou 
seest_ thy Lord’? These are the questions 
we shall have to answer when we _ stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. The 


danger for most of us is that of drifting with 
the surface currents of life, taking no trouble 
© with ourselves to shape our course—shrinking 
from effort, shrinking from thought, shrink- 


ing_from_self-knowledge. ‘Awake thou that 
sleepest,’ cries the apostle in our ears, quoting 
perhaps from one of the earliest Christian 
liturgical hymns—‘ Awake thou that sleepest, 


and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 





shine upon thee.’ 

i: Our Saviour is our Judge; but our Judge 
is also our Saviour, and it is as Saviour rather 
than as Judge that He wishes us to know 
Him. The salvation of the world is the odzect 


of His coming; the judgment of the world i 
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its inevitable result. He will not save us 
in spite of ourselves ; He will not even make 
salvation easy for_us; for every faculty of 
our nature must needs be exercised and dis- 
ciplined, every part of us must needs be 
offered in the living sacrifice of a_reasonable 
service, if our whole personality, our spirit, 
soul, and body, are to be preserved blameless 
to the coming of Christ. It is no easy thing, 
this preservation of the entire, perfect_man, 
to eternal life. It means that every faculty 
must be tried, tempered, hardened by endur- 
ance of temptation. And _at every step there 
is what St. John calls a udgment, an exercise 
of moral choice, by which we acquit or con- 


demn ourselves. Christ_only pronounces and 
ratifies the sentence that we have passed 


upon_ourselves. 
My brethren, let us take the message of 


judgment to our hearts this Advent, that we 
‘may be able to take the message of love to 
our hearts at Christmas. 

Let us never forget that as the Christian 
can have but one standard and pattern, so 
he must look for the approbation of but one 
Judge. The world's standards are nothing 
to us; our own opinions are nothing. ‘ With 
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me it is a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you, or of man’s day; yea, I 
judge not mine own self. For if I know 
nothing against myself, yet am I not thereby 
justified; but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord.’ 


ET. 


ae ee Gh LD aSHALCL LEAD 
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All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Christmas Eve, 1905. 


‘A little child shall lead them.’ Teka: 


You will remember the context of this verse. 
Isaiah _is drawing a_picture of redeemed nature, 
Under the rule of the promised Prince of 
David’s line, ‘the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and’—as a charming 
finishing touch to the idyllic scene—‘a little 
child shall lead them.’ I do not think that 
when Isaiah talks of bears and lions and 
reptiles, he means fierce and cruel and cunning 
men. When he talks of the beasts he means - 
the beasts. The passage is a parallel to St. 
Paul’s vision of a ransomed -nature, in the 


eighth chapter of Romans. - And Isaiah does 
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not wish to exterminate the wild animals, but 
to tame them. This is the more remarkable, 
because in countries where wild beasts abound, 
they are not looked upon as ‘big game,’ but 
as dangerous enemies. After all, man_is 


largely to blame for the wildness of the beasts. 
Darwin _gives_us_pathetic_instances of the 


trustfulness of wild animals to 
they get to know him, If ever man becomes 


sufficiently civilised to cease from the wanton 
destruction of animal life, the wild creatures 
will soon become his friends. 

But I have chosen this text because it is 
Christmas Eve. ‘A little child shall lead 
them.’ To-morrow we are coming (nearly 
all of us, I earnestly hope) to kneel at that 
altar, in order to place ourselves under ‘the 
leadership of a little child. Christmas is the 
glorification of childhood. It is the fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s vision. It proclaims peace on earth, 
peace ‘among men of God’s good will’ (for 
this is the true reading of the angel’s song) ; 
and the Prince of peace, who leads the peace- 
makers, the men after God’s own heart, is a 
little child. That little child grew up to teach 
us that unless we accept the kingdom of God 
as little children, we shall not enter therein. 
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And on Christmas Day we want to come to 
the manger at Bethlehem as little children, 
to greet the little Child. 

I must ask you to look again at our chapter 
from Isaiah, and to turn to the verses which 
come just before the vision of redeemed nature. 
What does he say first about the branc 
that shall grow out of the roots of Jesse? 
‘The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him ; 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord, and 
shall make him of quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord.’ It is a majestic 
description of the zztellectual_ endowments of 
humanity. ‘The Holy Spirit,” says Gregory 
of Tours, in words which may sound_rather 
startling, ‘is the _God_of_ the intellect_rather 
than of the heart.’ To the medieval Church, | 
as to Isaiah, the Holy Spirit is the author 
of wisdom, and especially of the governing 
and _ political intellect, so that all the great 
Councils were opened with a mass to the 
Holy Ghost. This splendid enumeration of 
the intellectual gifts of the Messiah—His 
profound wisdom, penetrating insight, swift and 
unerring judgment—leads on at once to the 
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idyllic picture which we have mentioned—the 
wild animals tamed and gentle, and led by a 
little child. It is, I think; a very noble and 
a_very striking contrast. The ideal Ruler of 
David's line, on whom the Spirit of the Lord 
shall pour all His choicest intellectual gifts, 
shall found a kingdom of universal peace, 
gentleness, and confiding innocence. We are 
very near the heart of Christianity here. 

In a sermon on this text, the great American 
preacher, Bishop Phillips Brooks, asks us, What 
is the great difference between the truly and the 
falsely cultivated man?* The truly cultivated 
man has had the first healthy instincts of 
humanity developed and enriched by all his 
culture, but not altered in their character. 
Such primary emotions as the love of family, 
the love of country, the love of God, have been 
purified, strengthened, steadied, and deepened 
by his education. They are stronger in him 
than they were in the savage. But the man 
of false cultivation has grown ashamed of these 
primary emotions. He tries to make himself 
and others believe that he no longer feels 
them, that he has passed beyond them. He 


‘From Phillips Brooks’ volume of Sermons entitled, Seeking 
Life. 
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is a citizen of the world, and too enlightened 
to love his country. If his country goes to 
war, he shows his impartiality by deciding that 
his country is as usual in the wrong. He has 
studied human nature and its weaknesses, and 
feels that any admiration or love for such a 
creature as man has become a folly impossible 


to him. He has observed that man’s gratitude 


is only a lively sense of favours to come, and 


so feels no inclination to labour for his fellow- 
men. Even the sweet sanctities of family life 
are invaded and poisoned by the same shallow 
cynicism. Wherever this spirit exists, and 
there is much of it among men and women 
of the world, it is a blight. And it is all 
radically wrong. There is ue_cultivation 
of the intellect that does not quicken the 
simplest _and healthiest instincts_and impulses 
of human life; so that of the wisest and 
greatest among men it may still be said, a 
little child shall lead them. 

In a very fascinating medieval religious 
book, which I have tried to make better known, 
the Revelations of Julian of Norwich, the wise 
and saintly authoress says, ‘To me was shown 
no higher stature than childhood.’ Not, of 
course, that we should remain children in 


t 
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understanding ; not that when we have become 
men, we should refuse to put away childish 
things; but that there should remain much of 
the child-character in us to the end. Chris- 


tianity was founded (I_say it reverently) by a 


young man; it isa religion for the young, and 
for those #0 remain young in heart, though 


their hair is grey. Are not faith and hope and eae 


Jove, the three Christian virtues, essentially the 
temper of the child—the boy and girl? And 
ar e they not precisely the qualities which the 
cynical man of the world, the man of false 
cultivation, prides himself on having outgrown? 


Is it not a common experience—so common 
that we almost expect it—that middle_age 


brings disillusionment, loss_of faith in human 


nature, loss_of hope for a better future, loss 
of the charity that thinketh no evil, that 
hopeth_all_things and believeth all things ? 
So common is it, that many young people 
affect a cynicism which they do not feel. They 
really do right things because they are right, 
because they do not dare and do not want to 
disobey the simple law of righteousness; but 
they are so afraid of appearing unsophisticated 
or hypocritical that they dress up their con- 
science in the robe of enlightened selfishness. 
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Dread_of_ hypocrisy is a_ good thing; but_we 
often fall into a sort_of topsy-turvy hypocrisy, 


misrepresenting ourselves out of fear_of being 
taken for hypocrites. It is a fault characteristic 


of a highly artificial and not altogether healthy 
society. 


There is something very charming and_in- 
spiring in the faith, hope, and charity which 


have survived prolonged_cont 

world, and experience of its ways. The 
religion ‘of the devout recluse is good, but the 
religion of the good man of the world is better. 
One meets sometimes a middle aged or elderly 
man of this type, who, while quite able to 
take care of himself and his affairs, nevertheless 
instinctively sees the best of everything and 
everybody, believes and likes_and_trusts_more 
freely than people with less experience are 
ready to do, and generally receives from others 
the same measure that he metes out to them. 
In such characters as this we see the true 
Christian temper, the spirit which our Lord 
Jesus Christ wished to make universal in the 
world. A sunny, ¢ renial spirit it is, unsoured 
by_suspicion, unburdened_by care; a spirit 
which has found a natural wealth in content- 


ment, instead of an artificial poverty in 
B 
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luxurious requirements; a_spirit which is not 
ashamed to enjoy heartily, to reverence 
humbly, to admire_unreservedly, to_love and 
trust with a whole heart. In a word, it 
is the spirit of a little child, which has 
retained its bloom and grace and fragrance 
long after the cool morning hours have 
changed into the glare and dust and heat 
of mid-day. 

And so, my brethren, in our Christmas 
rejoicings let this thought be with us, that in 
_ celebrating the birth of Christ at Bethlehem 
we are doing homage to the child-nature, 
which the Son of God took upon Him, not 
because it was a necessary preliminary to His 
adult ministry, but because it was right and 
seemly that the Son of God should appear 
on earth as a little child. Jesus Christ ‘draws 
us with the cords of a man’; yes, and even 
more tenderly, we feel at this season, with 
the sweet pleading voice of a little child. A 
little child is leading us. We will follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. He .has 
preached to us from His awful judgment-seat 
in Advent; He will preach to us from His 
bitter Cross on Good Friday, and from His 
Throne of Glory at Ascensiontide. To-morrow 
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He preaches to us from ‘ His lowly cradle, with 
the oxen standing by.’ Let us kneel round 
that cradle, and ask Him that, though we too 
may have to tread the path that leads to the 
Cross, we may never lose the Christmas gift, 
the: heart of a little child. 


Lit 


PATIO, HOPE: AND LOVE. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Quinguagesima, 1906. 


“And now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, these three; but the 


greatest of these is Charity.’ rt Conse. 


Ir St. Paul had left us nothing but this 
exquisite hymn in praise of heavenly love, 
he would have established his claim to be 
a great religious genius. The Epistle for this 
Sunday is one of the gems of literature. 
Happily, it loses nothing in the English 
Version. The scholars who translated the 


Bible for James I.’s government seldom failed 
to rise to a great occasion; and this chapter 


in the Authorised Version is one of the finest 
bits of prose poetry that have been written in 
our language. But the lyric rapture is St. 
Paul’s own. He was not, I think, a poet by 


nature; and a_ Rabbinical education was 


enough to dry up any but a very copious 
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spring of poetic talent. But every now and 
then he is carried quite out of himself, and 


his words glow with a white heat of fervour 
and emotion. To read the 13th chapter after 
the 12th, in which he discusses the relative 
merits of speaking with tongues and _pro- 
phesying, is almost startling. ‘The more 
excellent way’ once mentioned, the_tide of 
pure inspiration flows swift and strong. 

But even more remarkable than the sublime 
poetry of this chapter is the concluding verse: 
‘Now abideth faith, hope, charity; but the 
greatest of these is charity.’ Am I not right 
in saying that in_this verse St. Paul has found 
an absolutely complete an 
for the Christian character? Faith, hope, 
and love, with love in the place of honour— 
is not this Christianity in a nutshell ? Within 
a few years after the ascension, St. Paul has 
not only penetrated to the very heart of 
Christ’s teaching, but has given us the kernel 
of the whole gospel in one of those illuminating 
phrases which are a necessity for every great 
Pee 8So. at. least’ the’ Church. -has 
always felt. The three emblematic figures of 
the ‘theological virtues,’ as they were called, 
have been favourite themes of Christian art 
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and Christian eloquence all over the world. 
What the cardinal virtues, Justice, Fortitude, 
Prudence, and Temperance were to pagan 
antiquity ; what Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity were to the French Revolution; what 
the Rights of Man were to the founders of the 
American Republic; what the three stages in 
the spiritual ascent—Purification, Illumination, 
Union with God—have been to mystics of all 
ages and countries, that Faith, Hope, and 
Love have been and are to the Christian. 
The imitation of Christ means the life of Faith, 
the life of Hope, the Ire of Love: 

In these three words our treasure of religious 
truth is contained. But not if they are only 
words to us. We must ponder over them, 
we must try to understand them, we must see 
that they are in vital connection with our own 
lives and our real beliefs. Creeds and formulas 
are of no use at all unless we know and realise 
what they mean for ourselves. The more 


fundamental, the_more elementary an idea is, 
the more necessary it is that_we should _ask 
ourselves frequently, ‘What exactly do 7 mean 
by it?” 

What exactly do I mean by Fazth? What 


is the antithesis of faith? Is it Reason? Do 
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I believe some things because I am convinced 
by evidence that they are true, and other 
things because the Church tells me to believe 
them, or because it is a meritorious act to force 
myself to believe them? Is faith an act of 
submission to authority? Is there any truth 
in the answer of the child, who, according to 
the story, said, ‘Faith means believing what 
you know to be untrue’? Look. out some 
of the places where faith is mentioned in 
the New Testament, and see whether it is 
ever opposed to Reason. You will find 
that it never is: it_is opposed _to sight. Faith 
is not the acceptance of certain historical 
propositions on insufficient evidence. It_is 


trust in God and_goodness. 


Think not the Faith by which-the just shall live 
Is a dead creed, a map correct of heaven, 
Far less a feeling fond and fugitive, 
A thoughtless gift, withdrawn as soon as given ; 
It is an affirmation and an act 
That bids eternal truth be present fact. 
(H. Coleridge.) 


It is the resolution to _stand_or fall by the 
noblest and_highest hypothesis that we can 
conceive. It is the spirit of Athanasius when 
he stood ‘against the world’: of Luther when 


Fath 
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he said, ‘God help me, I can do no otherwise’; 
of Job when he said, ‘Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him’; of the three children 


in_ the furnace when _they said, ‘He_will 
deliver_us_out_of thy hand, O King. But_if 
not, we will not serve thy gods.’ It is the 


spirit which has given courage to all the 
martyrs to face death, Faith is the confidence 
that somehow or other the right must triumph, 
that God is stronger than Satan. In the 
beautiful words which Myers puts into the 
mouth of St» Paul: 
Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him nor deny : 


Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


It_is_ the confidence that somehow or other 
all things must work together for good to 
those who love God. In such a confidence 
there must always be an element_of_ venture, 
of willingness to run a risk. I do not mean 


a_calculation of chances—that_is not faith, 
or anything like it; but a readiness to 
throw in our lot with the good cause because 
it_is the good cause, in full expectation 


of victory, but willing even to accept final 


personal defeat rather than share in the 
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triumph of evil over good. It_is this willing- 
ness_to lose all rather than deliberately take 


the baser side which makes faith a moral 


act. It is also this uncertainty, if we may 
call it so, which distinguishes faith from sight. 
The assurance of faith does not falter: it is 
not uncertain in that sense; but the manner 
in which good will conquer is so much hidden 
from us, and our personal share in the victory 
is so obscure and even inconceivable, that 
our courage would fail if_faith did not contain 


a_large element of moral _d ination—a 


fixed resolve to live and die fighting for Jesus 
Christ, come what may. In this moral 
element lies the invincible power of faith. 
‘Believe, and_you will conquer,’ said_Mazzini 
the founder of modern Italy, to his friends. 
‘Faith and love,’ says Clement of Alexandria, 
‘are the beginning and the end of the Christian 
life, and neither of them can be taught, though 
all that comes between them can be taught.’ 
Faith and love cannot be taught, because faith 
is only verified by living in faith, and love is 
God’s good gift of His own essential nature. 

Faith, it is clear, is very closely allied to 
Hope. Hopefulness is the temper of Faith. 
I am not aware that any moralist before St. 
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Paul made hope and joy moral virtues. It was 
an inspiration, and it shows how thoroughly 
he understood the teaching of Christ. ‘Can 
the children of the bridechamber mourn when 
the bridegroom is with them? And lo, I am 
with you all the days, even to the end of the 
world.’ Take those two texts together, and 
we have a justification for the prominence 
which St. Paul gives to hope and joy in his 
teaching. “Lhe whole Bible, from first to last, 
is one unbroken, persistent call to hope. Some 
of the most wonderful and soul-stirring words 
of revelation are those in which hope is 
spoken of. ‘The God of Hope’—‘ We are 
saved by Hope’—‘ Jesus Christ who is our 
Hope’—‘ Christ in you, the Hope of glory ’— 
‘Begotten again into a living Hope’—these 
are expressions which only familiarity could 
deprive of their commanding power. And do 
we not feel them to be true? The power 
of any life lies in its expectancy. What do 
you hope for? What do you expect? The 
answer to these questions is the measure of 
the degree in which a man is alive. ‘True 
wisdom, says a German theologian, ‘is the 
same as Christian hope, which is neither 
ignorance concerning the future, nor uncer- 
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tainty amd mere empty desire, but is the 
principle of that true Christian view of the 
world which is quickened by love into fruitful 


activity.. Hope is as far removed from shallow 
optimism as from morose pessimism. It_is not 
impatient. It knows that God takes thousands 


of years to accomplish His purposes ; but it is 
content to know that there is ¢hat going 


forward in the world with which a man may 
link his labour without fear of spending it in 
vain; it is content if God will show His 
servants His and their work, and _ their 
children’s children His glory; it is content 
to know that whatever in this world proves 
disappointing, there is one Hope that maketh 
not ashamed—the dove that God has shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost whom 
He hath given us. 

And so we come to the last link in the chain. 
‘Faith,’ says St. Paul, ‘energises, works, by 
Love.’ If he had been writing in the style 
of Aristotle, he would have said that Love 
is the energy, the activity, of Faith. In the 
words which I have just quoted, he links 
Love as closely with Hope. How shall any 
preacher speak worthily of this crown of the 
Christian life? ‘Love,’ says St. Bernard, ‘is 
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both God and God's gift. And so it is Love 


that gives Love: when God gives us Love 
Fie gives us Fimseli, “It cannot be taught ; 
it cannot be defined or described. It is above 
us; it is not) ours’ yeti We) aressenteintomte 
world to learn it; to grow up into it. 
For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, 


Is just our chance of the prize of learning love; 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is. 


I do not think that those who know it best 
are the most ready to speak of it. Perhaps 
every fresh discovery may make us feel more 
strongly that it cannot be talked about. ‘To 
know the love of Christ which passeth know: 
ledge’ is equivalent to being ‘filled with. all 
the fulness of God.’ 

And so, in reverence, we will be content 
with St: Paul’s hymn in praise of Love, which 
we have heard to-day. It is enough to fill 
us with shame at our shortcomings. ‘Love 
suffereth long and is kind; love envieth not, 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth: beareth all things, believeth all things, 
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hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ My 
brethren, this world would be a happy and 
beautiful place, if we could all live in the spirit 
of these words! I know we all wish so to live. 
But it is so difficult, in our crowded life, to 
remember and realise these deep and glorious 
truths. The world is so much with us. We will 
attend to them when we have a convenient 
season. Well, let us make this Lent our 
convenient season. If we do not, we shall not 
find the London season so convenient. Let us 
try to possess our souls sometimes during the 
next six weeks, and pray God to kindle in our 
hearts some of the enthusiasm which thrilled 
St. Paul when he wrote of the love of Christ. 
May it never be said of us, what_ Dante 


says_of some lost souls : ‘They lived without 
blame and_without praise. They are mixed 


with that caitiff choir of angels who were 


neither rebellious nor faithful to God, but were 


for themselves. These never were alive.’ 
———<—————_——er ee EE 


IV. 


CAIAPHAS, 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Palm Sunday, 1905. 


‘One of them, Caiaphas, being high priest that year, said 
unto them, Ye know nothing at all, nor do ye take account 
that it is expedient for you that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not.’ 

John xi. 49. 


THis week we are to remember and contem- 
plate the greatest crime in human_history, 
The crucifixion of Jesus Christ may be 
considered under many other aspects besides 
this; but among other things it_was an 


appalling judicial murder, the most frightful 
miscarriag e of justice that ever disgraced_a 


civilised tribunal. I ask you this morning to 
think of the tragedy of Good Friday as it 
concerned those who brought it about; to turn 
your eyes for a few minutes from the Divine 
and sinless Sufferer, whose Passion we shall 
contemplate on Friday, to those who compassed 
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His death. I think it is a useful question to 
put to ourselves—How came this dreadful 
thing to be done? How was it possible for 
any creatures in human shape to conspire 
against and slay a perfectly good and perfectly 
lovable character, whose life and teaching were 
well known to most of them? 

We may say, of course, that Caiaphas and 
Judas and Pontius Pilate were exceptionally 
wicked men. This is a simple explanation, 
which will prevent us from getting any good 
from this part of the narrative. We wish 
to understand how men who held very honour- 
able positions, the head of the Jewish Church, 
the Roman governor of an important district, 
and one of the twelve apostles chosen and 
ordained by our Lord Himself, came to commit 
this shocking crime. Men whose whole record 
has been infamous do not rise to such positions. 
We are not dealing with stage-villains, but 
with men who in their different ways had 
achieved honourable distinction. I think that 
this consideration makes the part played in 
the tragedy by Caiaphas, Judas, and Pilate 
well worth our careful attention. This morning, 
accordingly, I will talk about the High Priest ; 
on Monday and Tuesday my mid-day addresses 
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will deal with Judas and Pilate, and on 
Thursday with Simon Peter, another actor in 
the closing scenes of our Lord’s life. 

No nation—not even the Romans—was 


more pervaded _by_a_deep sentiment of legal 
justice than the Jews. The Zadnud, that 


prodigious collection of Jewish traditions, is 


mainly _a_cyclopaedia_of law. And _a salient 


feature in their code is an almost nervous dread 
of injustice in a criminal case. The following 
curious passage is quoted as typical from the 
Mishna: ‘What does God say when a male- 
factor suffers the pains which he has deserved ? 
He says, ‘“My head and limbs are pained.” 
And if he so speaks of the guilty, what must 
he say when the innocent is condemned ?’ 
In a Jewish criminal trial presumptions in 
favour of the accused were admitted so freely 
that a false conviction was almost impossible. 
Such were the merciful traditions of the 
criminal law which Caiaphas had to administer. 
The admitted principle was that if there was 
even the slightest doubt the court was bound 
to acquit. 

Now who was this Caiaphas, and what were 
his antecedents? The real ruling spirit in 
the Sanhedrin was the aged Annas, who had 
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been high priest 20 years before, till Valerius 
-Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, deposed him for 
exceeding his powers. Annas had five sons, 
who were high priests one after the other, 
and. his daughter’s husband was _ Joseph 
Caiaphas, a man of more supple and adroit 
character than Annas and his family, as is. 
shown by the fact that he remained high priest 
for eleven years. Annas was still regarded 
by the Jews as High Priest de jure, and 
there can be little doubt that the family played 
into each other’s hands, and divided among 
themselves the most important and lucrative 
posts at the Temple. 

This was the man who thought it expedient 
that one man should die for the people. The 
interests of the people were of course safe 
in the hands of such a patriotic high priest 
- and his numerous relations. 

It was a dramatic scene when Jesus at 
last stood before the spiritual head of His 
‘nation, the representative of Aaron, wearing 
the ephod and other insignia of that venerable 
office. Caiaphas little thought that he was 
sealing the doom, not of his prisoner, but of 
himself, his office, and his nation. In the 
sight of God, and in the eye of history too, 

Cc 
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it was not Jesus, but the high priest and 
the high priesthood who were tried, found 
guilty, and condemned on that day. 

The proceedings of the court, we are told 
by experts in Jewish legal procedure,’ were 
scandalous. Caiaphas had cynically avowed 
his intention of destroying the prisoner, on 
political grounds, and stuck at nothing to 


¢arry out his purpose. Inthe first place) 


the trial was begun and_finished in ight. 


This was illegal’ The proper course was to 
‘put the prisoner in ward till the next day,’ 
as was done with Peter and John. Next, 
the private official interrogatories addressed 
by the magistrate to the prisoner, before 
hearing witnesses, were quite illegal by Jewish 
law, though they are permitted in France. 
When Jesus replied to them, ‘Why askest 
thou me? ask them that have heard me,’ 
He was claiming His legal rights. Thirdly, 
the demand for conzfesszon, at the end of the 
questioning, is expressly forbidden by the 
Jewish doctors. Fourthly, the contradictory 
evidence of the ‘two false witnesses ’ is accepted 
as a charge of blasphemy, and the rest of 
the trial, which up till now had been quite 


1Cf. especially Mr. Taylor Innes’ book on the trial of our Lord. 
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vague, is a trial for blasphemy. But as even 
that court could not cozvzct on such evidence, 
another attempt is made to cross-examine the 
prisoner, again illegally. Jesus again asserts 
His legal rights, and refuses to answer. The 
concluding scene was held probably in the 
great hall called Gazith, and the court now 
consisted of the whole Sanhedrin, 71 in 
number, who sat in a semi-circle, with the 
presiding judge in the middle of the arc. The 
forms of a law-court were now forgotten in a 
Bilgescene Of excitement. “Art thou the 
ieee tell us!* “cried the judges. ‘If 1 
tell you, ye will not believe,’ said the prisoner, 
breaking silence at last. Then the High 
Priest sees his opportunity and rises. ‘I 
adjure thee by the: living God, that thou 
tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God.’ The answer came: ‘Iam.’ At once 
_Caiaphas rends his robe from the top to the 
bottom, as the law was when one heard the 
name of God blasphemed; and cried: ‘He 
hath spoken blasphemy. What need of 
witnesses? Ye heard him. What think ye?’ 
They all answered, ‘He is /sk Maveth—a 
man of death.’ 

‘It is a fundamental principle of our law,’ 
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says_a_Talmudist, ‘that no= one —Canesve 


condemned to death on_his own confession.’ 
This, then, was the last illegality in this 
travesty of a trial. And, moreover, it was 
not blasphemy for Jesus to call Himself the 
Messiah, wzzless zt was untrue; and this 
question the court did not even consider. 

Did Caiaphas know that he was killing an 
inspired prophet? No, of course he did not. 
‘Brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye 
did it, as did also your rulers,’ is the apostolic 
verdict. The High Priest condemned the 
Messiah to death in ignorance; and I do 
not feel sure that the prayer, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,’ 
was meant to apply only to the Roman 
soldiers. But ignorance is not always an 
excuse. Ignorance is_a consequence _as_ well 
as_a_cause. If the High Priest, when con- 
fronted with the Son of God, only saw in 
Him a mischievous agitator, to be suppressed 
in the interests of the Church, we must ask, 
Why was this judicial blindness sent upon 
him? 

If Caiaphas had been a Pharisee, we should 
have suggested religious bigotry as a sufficient 
explanation. And it is likely enough that the 
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Pharisees on the bench gave their votes in 
this spirit. There is no crime of which the 
religious fanatic is not capable. In the service 


of orthodoxy the honourable man will resort 
to cunning and deceit, the pious and charitable 


woman will carry her fagotto a_heretic’s 
burning. Our Lord Himself, we may be sure, 


would have fared not a whit better at the 
hands of the Spanish Inquisition than when 
the Sanhedrin tried Him. And as I am 
speaking to religious people, it can never be 
superfluous to protest against the hateful spirit 
of intolerance which has been the curse and 
reproach of our religion from the first. All 


other_sins Christianity has diminished; this 


one it has augmented. The average Christian 


would be utterly incapable of recognising his 
Lord _ if he encountered Him among his theo- 
logical opponents, or outside his own body. 


But the Sadducees to whom Caiaphas 
belonged were, as a class, mere opportunists, 
without much genuine conviction. Caiaphas 
could use the bigotry of others; he was no 
bigot himself. 


The mixture of_ self-interest with religion 


had more to do with Caiaphas’ fall. Our 
Lord had exposed the selfishness and hypocrisy 
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of the ruling class with merciless sev 
Only a few days before he had overturn 
money changers’ tables in‘ the ‘Temple 
as a protest against a highly ingenious 
lucrative form of extortion, out of whic 
high officials enriched themselves. Th 
ficial animals could only be bought on 
spot, at a price fixed by the prey in 
Roman money was not taken, those 
brought it must exchange it for se 
and the rate of etchange was fixed 
priests. This arrangement had been deno 
and attacked; and therefore the rulers t 
‘It is expedient (not for us, of course, | 
the people) that He should die” Do w 
give our Parliamentary and other v 
ourselves or our class, and then a 
patriotic reason for our choice? | 

Lastly, Caiaphas was lost because 
unscrupulousness. We are told sometit 
the wise can always find employmen 
remedying the mistakes made by the 
But_the worst mistakes are not made by_ 
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al or religious policy he is simply 
tory shows us many venerable 
, many promising movements, 
by falling into the hands of a clever 
bitious knave. Of those who do evil 























ndemnation is just.’ 

se of Caiaphas is terribly instructive 
ergy, who ought never to forget that 
as crucified by ecclesiastics because He, 
yman, taught as one having authority, 
; the scribes. And it is very dreadful 
that while Judas and Pilate felt_the 
‘remorse, the chief priests felt none. 

for the laity let this be the warning 
ase of Caiaphas—to avoid like poison 


otry and intolerance; never 


‘actions’ under an affectation of public 


or patriotism; and never, consciously 


with your eyes open, to do evil tha 
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CHRISTIANIEY AND POPLTLGS 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, January 14, 1906 (during the 
General Election). 


‘Where jealousy and faction are, there is confusion and every 
evil deed.’ James iii. 16. 


Ir is often said that the pulpit is not the 
place for politics; and in a sense it is quite 
true. The pulpit, and above all the pulpit of 
the National Church, is not the place for the 
discussion of politics, if by politics we mean 
the distinctive views of Liberals and Conser- 
vatives. The ministers of the National Church 
have a right and a duty to.form their own 
political judgments, but they have no right to 
use the advantage which their pulpits give 
them to inculcate views upon which just and 
honourable men are divided in opinion. 


The word ‘politics,’ however, may be used, 


and is used in our best literature, in a higher 
sense, namely, the princi social ions 
ARERR 
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and_duties. Let us use it so this morning. 
Let us lift this word ‘politics’ above the dust 
and din of the platform, and clothe it in its 
ancient dignity, as describing the duties of the 
citizen to his country. Politics in this sense 
is the science of enlightened patriotism, 

The true prophet has always been a politician 
in this sense. The Old Testament prophets 
were all keen_sociaf reformers, champions of 
the poor, denouncers of the oppressor; they 
were, it must be confessed, equally emphatic on 
foreign policy where no moral principle was at 
stake, advocating a policy of no alliances, and 
above all, no treaties with Egypt. What made 
them prophets was their intense faith in God, | 
in justice, and in the sacredness of their nation 
and its history. gears 

I wish we had more of this faith in our 
country’s mission. We sing the Jewish national ~ 
hymns: ‘The hill of ie is a fair place, the 
joy of the whole earth,’ and the like. Why 
cannot we transfer some of this enthusiasm 
to our own country and cities? I wish that 
when we sing ‘God is in the midst of her, 
therefore shall she not be removed,’ we could 
think as naturally of London as the Jew did 
of Jerusalem. 
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Sometimes in modern politics the prophetic 
voice has sounded. One of the first. Presidents 
of the United States, when he mused upon 
negro slavery in America, exclaimed, ‘I tremble 
for my country when I remember that God 


is just. Ifa large and workable scheme _of 
temperance reform were before this country, 


it might even now be the duty of the clergy 
to rush into the thick of the fray. 


No such issue is involved in this election. 
- There would be no excuse for anything like 
a party sermon. But the sfzvz¢ in which a 
general election is conducted is quite a fit 
subject for our consideration in Church. 
Next to religion, there is no subject on 
which it is so important that we should think 
calmly, and judge reasonably, dispassionately, 
and wisely, as politics. There is no subject 
on which it is so important that we should see 
both sides of a question, that we should acquire 
adequate knowledge before making up our 
minds, and weigh arguments in a judicial spirit. 
Under our deere system, we are directly 
responsible. for the government of the country. 
The exercise of te franchise is one of the 
most solemn acts of our lives. It is the 
discharge of a great and heavy responsibility. 
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Well, how do we qualify ourselves to 
exercise this trust? Most of us take in the 
newspaper which most nearly represents our 
Own opinions or prejudices, and that only. 
It provides us every day with ready-made 
arguments of a sort. We are deluged with 
speeches and leading articles full of sophistries, 
misrepresentations, ridicule of opponents, and 
imputations against them, and above all, of 
persistent appeals to sordid sectional interests. 
The posters which disfigure our streets adopt 
the same tactics in a more naked and un- 
ashamed manner. 

Do we hear the answer that it is only a 
game? That the rival politicians and journal- 
ists are good friends in private life? If it were 
so, the interests of the country are not a good 
shuttlecock. But is it only a game?  English- 
men do not get so excited about games as 
not to play them fairly. They do not try to 
trip up their opponents, or accuse them of 
cheating. 

What I think we have a right to complain of 
is that the morality of party politics is much 
lower than that of private intercourse, In our 
dealings with each other, we try on the whole 
to live up to the principles of our religion. 
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We have advanced painfully, and not too 
securely, to a certain level of public spirit, 
integrity, and consideration for, others, and we 
wish to help our neighbours, and to be helped 
by them, to live on this plane. But in politics 
there seems too often to be a deliberate 
intention to get behind this weak struggling 
desire to live honourably and unselfishly. The 
natural man, the old Adam, whom we are 
trying to mortify and crucify, but who of 
course is not dead by any means, is set free ; 
he is recognised, encouraged, appealed to. 
The assumption is made that he is really the 
master: that whatever principles men may 
profess, when it comes to voting they will vote 
straight for their own private interests as they 
understand them. Perhaps the practical man 
may tell us that whether we Hike it. OF 6} 
the facts are so; that the voter will always 
vote for himself and his trade and his class, 
and that it is useless to address higher appeals 
tin) Tht Gee 
politics, and drive honourable men out of what 
should be a noble calling. There are some 
civilised countries in which this deplorable 
result has occurred; countries in which, as I 
have heard it said, if A calls B a politician, 
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A means to vilify B by so calling him. The 
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to_appeal to the selfishness which is in them; 
and there is, of course, an ugly selfish side in 


almost everybody. I do not think that the 
statesmen who have shown faith in God and 
in human nature, who have regulated their 
public life on high principles, who have 
shown themselves willing to sacrifice power 
and popularity when those principles are at 
stake—I do not think that such men have 
suffered by their conscientiousness in the long 
run, while they have been among the greatest 
benefactors of their country; and I am sure that 
those who have deliberately traded on the weak- 
nesses and meannesses of human nature have 
generally been betrayed and crushed at the last. 
History records no better instance than the 
great_Napoleon, who revelled in such sayings 
as this: ‘Men are like hogs, who feed on gold, 
I_ give them gold, and lead them wherever | 
like’; and again: ‘A_lie that has twenty-four 
hours’ start, is stronger than the truth.’ On 
the rock of St. Helena he had opportunities 
of meditating upon the value of these maxims. 


eal to the 


y; the way to make them worse is 
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For us who are not in politics there is no 
better motto for election-time than a text upon 
which I preached a few months ago: ‘Speaking 
the truth in love.’ I said then that ‘speaking 
the truth’ does not bring out the full meaning 
of St. Paul’s phrase. He uses one word, the 
verb formed from the adjective ‘true.’ ‘Be 
true men’ would be a better translation. It 
includes true speaking and true dealing: it 
condemns falsehood and dishonesty ; but it has 
a wider meaning than this. There is such a 
thing as intellectual honesty. It is not enough 
to_do right ‘according to our lights,” as the 


saying is. It is equally important to take car 
that the lioht that is in us is not darkness. It 


is, I think, the great defect in our national 
character that we are slow to remember this. 
We_admire_ strong convictions, however stupid 
they may _be, If a man devotes his life to. 
the advocacy of principles which he has em- 
braced out of blind prejudice, refusing to listen 
to what may be said on the other side, we 
never think of him as dishonest. It does not 
enter into our notions of honesty that we should 
try to circulate zdeas at their true value. We 
seldom think that to defend mere prejudices 
is an immoral act, a sin against the spirit of 
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truth. I have heard it said that nearly all our 
national faults are intellectual, not moral. But 
surely contempt for truth and reason is itself 
a moral error. 

_How then shall we do our little _best to 
counteract this “national _ faili ing ? How shall 


Oras, 


we take our “part as. good citizens in a time 
like this ? 

First, by calm thought on political problems, 
with an honest determination to understand the 
point of view of our opponents. It is the 
thoughtful people, who do not necessarily 
always vote the same way, who really decide 
the policy of the country. And however un- 
likely we may be to change, it is our bounden 
duty to try to understand the real issues at 
stake. 

Secondly, let_us try to be not only true men 
in the widest sense, but to_be true men zz 
charity, Let us put away all bitterness, wrath, 
clamour, hatred, and malice. - Love, they say, 
is blind, but hatred is much blinder. When-we 


come to read the biography of a deceased 
statesman _on_ the other side of politics, we are 
often ashamed of the things which we have 
thought _and_said_about him. I know that 


politics’ in England are courteous compared 
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with some countries; but is there not still 
much room for improvement? 

Lastly, during this crisis through which the 
nation is passing, let us all remember our dear 
country in our prayers,, ‘More things are 
wrought by oray eR this world dreams of.’ 
We need not puzzle ourselves over the manner 
in which the fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. The difficulties about prayer 
are the same as the difficulties about free-will— 
they are theoretically unanswerable and _practi- 
caliy negligible. We may be sure that God 
will hear our prayers, and that we are really 
serving our country by offering them. 

With all our hearts, then, and in confident 
faith, let us entreat that at this time God will 
so guide the minds and consciences of those 
who elect their representatives in Parliament, 
and of those who are chosen by them, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety, may be established among us, to 
the glory of God, and the welfare of our 
Sovereign and his dominions. 
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ROLPTICAL "CHANGES. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, January 2r, 1900. 


ae hy 7 v) 
For ye have not passed this way heretofore. foo 


For three days the camp of the Israelites had 
been pitched on the low hills which skirt the 
Jordan. Their wanderings were over. The 
mystery of an unknown life and an unknown 
country lay before them. They looked across 
to where ‘Canaan stood, and Jordan rolled 
between. And Joshua said, ‘Sanctify your- 
selves, for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you.’ As he spoke the Jews became 
solemn. Excitement died away; a grave and 
thoughtful seriousness pervades the graphic 
chapter in which this scene is recorded.’ 


It is always _so when we come to the end 
of what is familiar; and stand on the brink 


1These opening sentences were suggested by a sermon of 
Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
D 
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of new experiences. We have not passed this 


way heretofore ; and we shall never again pass 
the way by which we have come. The world 
which we knew lies behind us; we must say 
good-bye to it; in front of us stretches the 
unknown country, in which we shall at first feel 
strange and lost. We cannot tell whether it 
will be for us a land flowing with milk and 
honey, or a land which devours its inhabitants, 
the home of giants and fierce men with iron 
chariots. It is true the ark of God will still 
be with us when we have crossed the fateful 
river; His presence will go with us into the 
unknown future. But it is no time for jubi- 
lation and excitement. If the words ‘never 
again’ are the saddest that can be spoken, 
the words ‘ Ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore’ are the most solemn and sobering. 


There are times in a nation’s history when 


all must feel that the country has reached a 
turning-point: when we can predict with cer- 


tainty that the historian of the future will begin 
a new chapter with the year in which we are 
now living: that it will be no arbitrary or 
accidental line of demarcation, such as is 
marked by the demise of the sovereign, but 
the beginning of a new epoch in the life of 
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the nation. At such times even the harsh 
voice of faction becomes a little subdued. The 
shouts of victory are less brutal; the groans 
of the vanquished less bitter. A feeling of 
awe, almost of fear, steals over men’s hearts 
as they realise that forces have been set in 
motion which they did not fully.reckon with, 
forces whose strength they cannot gauge, and 
whose course they cannot predict. The ship 
was setting its sails for a change of wind; 
when lo, a tornado threatens to sweep it out 
of its course and to carry it into unknown 
seas. We have not passed this way here- 
tofore. 

I shall be in no danger of misinterpreting 
the feelings of most of those who hear me if 
I say that there are great fears that this year 
may be the beginning of the end of some of 
those gracious traditions which in England 
above all other countries have linked the pre- 
sent with the past, redeeming the coarseness 
and vulgarity of industrial competition, and 
providing happy havens of quiet for those who 
love to remember the days of old and the 
years that are past. It is in no selfish spirit 
that we turn thoughtful eyes to the stately 
old house and the grand old trees which 
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surround it, to the old grey church with the 
quiet rectory half hidden by its shrubs, to the 
weather-worn buildings of our old colleges and 
their dreamy gardens, and wonder whether all 
these things and the order which they repre- — 
sent—the legacy to modern times of the middle 
ages—are to pass away, swept off by a wave 
of reforming zeal, or left to crumble in pitiable 
decay. 

How far such fears are justified time alone 
can show. But let us not forget that all these 
visible things which we have inherited from 
the past—all our stately buildings and vener- 
able institutions and gracious customs which 
have lived on from an earlier and very different 
age—all these things which so surprise and 
charm and soften the heart of an American 
or colonial visitor to our country—are but the 
symbols, the outward signs, of the spirit which 
lives in them, but which might survive them 
if they perished’and find some other outward 
expression instead of them. Let us be clear 
in our minds what this spirit is. Let us know 
why we value our old-fashioned country life, 
our churches and parsonages, our public schools 
and colleges. Is it a merely aesthetic and 
sentimental feeling, or is there an ideal, a 
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spiritual truth, which is for us embodied in 
these forms, and which we long to preserve 
for ourselves and our children? 

An England which had broken with its past 
would hardly be a civilised country, and would 
have lost the qualities which make us proud 
to be Englishmen. Next_to our magnificent 
literature, of which nothing can deprive us, 
perhaps the greatest achievement of our nation 
has_ been the creation of an aristocratic type of 
personal excellence, which may claim to be 
the finest fruit hitherto of human culture. The 
character of the English gentleman is a per- 
fectly well-defined type, which is recognised 
by foreigners as distinctive of our nationality, 
and which is admired as it deserves to be. It 
has long been the ideal type to which all men 
of certain classes in England have striven to 
conform. Is there not among those who dread 
sudden’ and violent political changes a fear 
above all things that this well-defined and 
justly-prized ideal may be battered and defaced 
—that it may cease to be a national possession, 
and may even be half forgotten? 

If so, I think we may find comfort in the 
reflection that, though the corrupt forms of 
aristocracy and democracy are furiously 
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opposed to each other, the nobler types of 
both have a great deal in common. Each 
type of political thought is in far more danger 
from its own corrupt counterfeit than from the 
opposing ideal. Let us consider briefly what 
a true and a false aristocratic ideal mean. 


Feudal loyalty and deference were originally 
the marks of gratitude for protection. The 


tenants in those days were only safe from 
‘being plundered by being under the armed 
protection of their lords. The wealth and 
rank of the lords were not their title to 
reverence, but only the accidents and accom- 
paniments of their title. Now that we live 
under a totally different system it is absurd to 
expect an enthusiastic loyalty in return for such 
comparatively trifling services as the landed 
gentry are still able to render to the poor. 
Again, the Church was reverenced in the 
Middle Ages as the depositary of the old 
civilisation, the guardian of learning and cul- 
ture which would otherwise have perished from 
the earth. In days when few could read she 
was the great educator; in days of violence 
and lawlessness she represented peace and 
stability ; in days of tribal warfare she stood 
for the unity and solidarity of European 
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civilisation. Now, the conditions have entirely 
changed, and it is as absurd for the minister 
of an educated congregation to speak of his 
‘flock’ as for the landowner to think of his 
tenants as his vassals or retainers. The_ 


Church must now be content_to take her place 
as one of many civilising and moralising 


agencies in this country. 


nt 


In both cases privileg e was based on real 


and important services which are no longer 
rendered, and, if any relics of privilege are 
to survive, they must be earned and justified 
anew. And surely there are precious traditions 
of which our upper class (I leave for the moment 
the case of the Church) are the natural guar- 
dians. I will read to you what a very acute 
foreign critic, Henri Francois Amiel, says 
of the English aristocratic type of character. 
Its close resemblance to Newman’s more 
famous description is striking because it is prob- 
ably accidental. ‘The word gentleman is the 
Shibboleth of England; it divides her society 
into two castes. The gentleman, apparently, 
is the free man, who is stronger than events, 
and believes in personality as constituting what 
is real and valuable in the individual. “God 
and my right” is the only motto he believes 
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in. The gentleman is the man who is master 
of himself, who respects himself and makes 
others respect him. From self-respect a thou- 
sand other things are derived, such as care 
of a man’s person, of his language, of his 
manners; watchfulness over his body and 
his soul; dominion over his instincts and 
his passions; the effort to be self-sufficient ; 
the constant protection of his honour and 
of his self-respect. Such an ideal is happily 
opposed to the vulgar ideal which is equally 
English, with its formula ‘‘How much is he 
worth?” The mercantile ideal and the chival- 
rous ideal counterbalance each other.’ 

So far our French critic. And is he not 
right in saying that the real antithesis of 
the aristocratic tradition among us is not 
democracy, but vulgar counterfeit aristocracy ? 


The spirit that clutches privilege with no 
thought of xoblesse oblige; that amasses 


comforts and luxuries without the refinement 
which alone makes luxury human; insolence, 


whether of the old-fashioned kind b 
length of pedigree, or of the new-fashion 
kind based on length of purse—these are the 


real enemies of the ideal which Newman and 
Amiel describe so brilliantly. And it is the 
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perverted form which excites hatred. If_our 


aristocracy falls, it will be its own corruptions, 
and_not the jealousy _of the working-man, that 


will _pull_it down. 
ifdeed* there is. very little in’ “miel’s 


description which the true democratic spirit 
would find alien to itself. It was the poet 
of the Scottish peasantry who said, ‘The 
rank is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s 
me gold for all that. There is far more 
affinity between the high-minded aristocrat 
and the high-minded democrat than between 
either of them and the corrupt and selfish 
man of his own party. Our true allies are 
not always those who vote with us; the 
worst enemies of our cause_are_ sometimes 
those who wave our banners_most vigorously. 
The base defenders of privilege, and the base 
assailants of it, much as they hate each other, 
are men of the same type. They are influenced 
by the same motives: a change in their fortunes 
would convert them instantly to the other side. 
We ought to feel—more strongly I think than 
we do feel—that there is a bond of union 
between all good and true men who love their 
God and their country better than themselves 
and their class—a bond which is stronger than 
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all differences of opinion. When the objects 
are the same, and only the methods different, 
controversy ought not to be very bitter. It 
is when the objects are not the same—when 
both sides are struggling selfishly for some 
unjust advantage, which will benefit the part 
at the expense of the whole—that bitterness 
is inevitable. 

Next Sunday I hope to consider our Lord’s 
own teaching about social problems. To-day I 
wish simply to urge that even at a time when 
party feeling runs high, there should be no 
utter hostility or mistrust among those who, in 
St. Paul’s words, ‘love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in uncorruptness.’ Let winners and_ losers 
alike take to heart Jeshua’s words of chastened 
hope_and_ faith, ‘Sanctify yourselves, for to- 


morrow the Lord will work wonders among 
you.’ 


Vil 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN OUR 
BORD S. TiME. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, January 28, 1906. 


‘You only have I known of all the families of the earth ; there- 
fore will I visit upon you all your iniquities.’ 


Amos iii, 2. 

In my last two sermons | discussed, first, the 
spirit in which the Christian citizen ought to 
exercise his political privileges, and then the 
hopes and fears which must necessarily be 
excited by a great political upheaval such as 
we have just witnessed. Now the electoral 
struggle is over, and we are glad to put the 
subject away from us. And yet I think that 
the topic which we considered last Sunday, the 
points of sympathy and agreement which high- 
minded and disinterested men of our two great 
parties ought to feel with each other, and the 
profound differences which really separate each 
from the corrupt, vulgar, self-seeking members 
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of his own party, whichever it may be—I think, 
I say, that this may fitly lead us to a subject 
of more permanent and abiding interest—a 
subject which has no more to do with election 
time than with any other period, but which 
does deeply affect the Christian’s attitude 
towards our great social problems—I mean the 
real teaching of our Blessed Lord about wealth, 
property, and the economic condition of the 
people. Those who heard me last Sunday will 
not fear that I shall try to distort our Lord’s 
teaching in the interest of one party or the 
other. I only ask you to join me this morning 
and next Sunday in a reverent endeavour to 
understand the real drift of our Lord’s teaching 
about money and economic questions. 

What was the economic state of Palestine 
when our Lord was born in it? This is a 
really important question, for His maxims and 
parables were addressed primarily to Palestinian 
Jews, and to His own generation. I will try 
to give you the main facts. Palestine was 
as densely populated as England, though it 
contained no large towns. The population of 
Galilee alone—that unparalleled garden of the 
Lord, as Josephus calls it—was probably two 
or three millions. -The shores of the Lake of 
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Galilee must have been covered with houses, 
and every acre was cultivated like a garden. 
Agriculture was a passion with the Jews, and 
was held in such high honour that the most 
famous Rabbis, such as Gamaliel, were glad to 
drive the plough. Commerce, as in modern 
Japan, was frowned upon, and regarded as 
disreputable. ‘He is a merchant,’ says Hosea, 
‘the balances of deceit are in his hands; he 
liveth to oppress.’ ‘A merchant shall hardly 
keep himself from doing wrong,’ says Ecclesi- 
asticus. ‘Let no one in Palestine make profits 
out of the necessaries of life,’ writes one of 
the Rabbis. Most of the mercantile trade was 
in the hands of Greeks, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
and other foreigners, who were very numerous 
along the coast, and in the towns of Galilee. 
The country was superficially Grecized. The 
architecture of the public buildings was Greek, 
and many of the people, including two of the 
Apostles, Andrew and Philip, bore Greek 
names. 

Our Lord’s fellow-countrymen, then, were a 
nation of small cultivators, densely crowded in 
a small but very fertile country. In spite of 
their great industry, they were very poor. In 
our Lord’s parable, the woman who loses a 
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franc turns the house upside down till she finds 
it, and then calls in her neighbours to share 
her joy. Their poverty was caused partly by 
over-population, but mainly by injustice and 
oppression. The Edomite upstart, Herod, 
whom the Romans set over the land, had a 
passion for building cities, palaces, theatres, 
and fortresses all over the country, and ground 
down the people to pay for them. When the 
Romans took over the administration, things 
were no better. The taxes were farmed out 
to capitalists, as they are in parts of Asia now, 
and were collected by the renegade Jews called 
‘publicans’ in our Bible, who were passionately 
hated. Whether the Roman taxes were really 
very heavy we do not know; but there were 
many illegitimate profits for the collectors, and 
the poor were habitually robbed. 

The poor man in Palestine was nearly always 
a wronged man. Justice in the East was 
then, as it always has been, corrupt; if the 
poor peasant was robbed by moneylenders or 
revenue officers, he had no redress. If he got 
into debt, the law was cruelly hard with him. 
He was liable to imprisonment till he should 
pay the very last mite. In other cases he was 
sold as a slave, with his wife and children and 
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all that he had, to pay his creditor. The slaves 
were frequently scourged, and, we learn from 
Philo, were yoked to the plough like oxen. 
Their case was made worse by the common 
belief that all such disasters are God’s punish- 
ment for some great sin. The wretched_in 


Palestine were _beset_by Job's comforters. 


It was a sad condition for a nation which 


had lived under the_gentle and humane 
legislation of the Old Testament, b he 


kindest of all ancient codes. It is curious, 
when we think what the Jews are to-day, to 
see how determined Moses is to keep them 
to the land, and how their lawgivers and 
prophets, by denouncing or forbidding the 
lending of money at interest, cut at the root 


of commercial pursuits. The oppressor of the 
poor is the typical villain all through the Old 


Testament, kindness to the poor th 
of virtue. The Rabbis all taught that a debt 
to God may be discharged by giving the 
amount in charity. A very simple rustic life, 
with ever-ready generosity to alleviate acci- 
dental distress—such was what lawgiver and 
prophet apparently meant and desired the 
civilisation of Israel to be. 

This tradition was never entirely lost. It 
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gave rise to the interesting sect called the 
Essenes, who closely resembled the Russian 
sect of Doukhobors. (The Doukhobors, you 
will remember, were expélled ‘from Russia a 
few years ago, and have now settled in Canada, 
where they cultivate the soil and have their 
property in common.) The Essenes forbade 
all commerce, and lived in small communities 
in various parts of Palestine, leading, it is said, 
very pure, kindly, hospitable lives. Besides 
these, the Rabbinical literature, though rather 
later than our Lord’s time, may be appealed 
to as representing an old and still living 
tradition. There is much in it to recall our 
Lord’s own sayings. ‘He who gives alms to 
be seen of men is a sinner.’ ‘Imitate God, 
who clothes the naked, provides for the sick, 
comforts the sorry, and buries the dead.’ ‘The 
merit of charity is the love which prompts it.’ 
To the poor, on the other hand, they say: ‘He 
who teaches his son no trade is teaching him 
to be a thief.’ ‘It is better to work on the 
Sabbath than to beg.’ ‘He who refuses to 
accept charity will live to be able to give it.’ 
Kindness to social inferiors is very prominent 
in Ecclesiasticus, which was written a hundred 
years before Christ, as well as in the Rabbinical 
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writers a hundred years after Him. ‘If thou 
hast a servant, treat him as thy brother,’ says 
the son of Sirach. 

Above all, the old ideal of simple piety, hard 
work, and generosity, lived on among the 
poorer folk in the villages. Those who, like 
the families of Mary and Joseph, like Simeon 
and Anna, ‘waited for the kingdom of God,’ 
were probably very numerous. We must 
remember that the poor Israelite had a really 
good education at his parish school. He was 
taught to know the Old Testament from end to 
end, and the Old Testament was the history 
and literature of his own country. The true 
spirit of the chosen people lived on unimpaired 
in these quiet households, from one of which 
proceeded He who came to fulfil the law and 
the prophets, summing up in His own life and 
teaching all the noblest morality and wisdom 
and beauty which the Jewish race had evolved 
and stored up during so many centuries. 

But though the old pure and_ sweet 
traditions were never extinguished, they lived 
on only in poor cottages. The upper classes, 
judging by the Gospels, had richly earned all 
the curses in Deuteronomy. They are accused 
of inordinate pride; of cruelty and oppression ; 
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of covetousness ; of hypocrisy ; and of destroy- 
ing the word of God by making it of no effect 
through their traditions. The Pharisees, the 
legalists, had a supreme contempt for the 
common people, whom they regarded as 
unclean, and the Sadducees, the aristocratic 
party, were even more selfish and hard. ‘This 
people that knoweth not the law are cursed,’ 
is a fair specimen of their attitude. How far 
the official teaching had departed from sound 
morality may be shown by the language of 
the Rabbis about divorce. The famous Hillel 


taught that_a_man_might lawfully _ put_away 
his wife if she was a bad_cook, and the Rabbi 
Akiba that he might do so if he found another 
whom he thought more beautiful. Even 


American legislation has not gone quite so far 
as this. As for their pedantry, they discussed 
whether one might carry a dried fig, or a 
thimbleful of water, on the Sabbath, deciding 
in the negative, and what quantity of food 
might be removed from a burning house on 
the Sabbath day. 

Such was the social condition of Palestine 
when our Lord opened His ministry in the 
Synagogue of Nazareth with the words of 
Isaiah: ‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
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me, because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor; to proclaim 
deliverance to the captives, and recovery of 
sight to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.’ 

What were our Lord’s ‘good tidings to the 
poor?’ Was He what we might now call a 
Socialist, ‘a radical enemy of capital,’ as a 
German calls Him? Shall we agree with 
Renan that He was an ‘ Ebionite,’ that is, one 
who taught that only the poor can be saved 
Was He a communist, as the Begging Friars 
of the Middle Ages taught? Is the community 
of the Doukhobors the model of a perfect 
Christian commonwealth? Is Tolstoy a true 
interpreter of the Gospel message ? 

Or had He no economic message at all? 
When He refused to divide an inheritance, 
saying, ‘Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?’ did He mean to say, once for all, 
that since His kingdom is not of this world, 
the distribution of wealth has nothing to do 
with His religion ? 

These are the questions that I shall try to 
answer next Sunday. They are, I need not 
say, of the greatest importance to all of us. 


Christ certainly came to found a kingdom _z 
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this world, though not of this world. He 
claimed at His trial to be a King, and He 
did_not die for_a_metaphor. It is our duty 


to know the laws of His kingdom, and to 
obey them. If we love Him, we must keep 
His commandments. If we would claim His 
promise, and find rest for our souls, we must 
take His yoke upon us, and learn of Him. 
His commandments, we may be sure, are not 
grievous to those who obey them; but woe 
to the nation, or the class, which deliberately 
refuses to listen to Him! 


VIII. 


GHRISTIANIEY AND WEALTAH. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Feb. 4, 1906. 


‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
7 Pi 
which he possesseth. Pulte ites 


THE Gospel of Christ _was proclaimed _as_a 
message of good tidings to the poor. What 


the condition of the poor was in Palestine 
at that time, I discussed last Sunday; what 
the message of good tidings was, must be 
our subject to-day. 

The Gospel and Wealth! One almost 
shrinks from the subject,—the danger of 
unreality, even of hypocrisy, is so great. 
There is an uncomfortable feeling at the 
back of our minds that the teaching of our 
Lord, taken in its natural plain meaning, 
points to a very different manner of life from 
that in which we are living, and to very 
different views about the acquisition and 
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possession of property from those which we 
hold ourselves. The plain fact is, that though 
we wish to accept Christ.as our Master, we 
are not convinced that His teaching on this 
subject is practicable or even right and reason- 
able, in such a state of society as ours. The 
result is, that there is an unfortunate diver- 
gence between what we hear with approval 
in Church, and what we say and think in 
our own houses, on the subject of money. 
The contrast is sometimes brought home 
sharply to the clergyman, who may have to 
divide his morning between preparing a 
sermon on Dives and Lazarus, or the rich 
fool, and writing letters about life insurance 
or investments. 

Let us at all costs try to ‘clear our minds 
of cant’ as_Samuel_Johnson exhorts us ; 
and if our experience of life has led us to 
the same conclusion as that_sturdy_ moralist— 
that ‘a man_is seldom so innocently occupied 


as_when_ he is getting money,’ let us not 
be afraid to weigh that conclusion honestly 
against the teaching of the Gospel. 

There are three preliminary considerations 
which I wish to put forward before considering 


our Lord’s maxims in detail. 
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First, it_is a radical mistake to seek_in 
the Gospel for legislation, instead _of principles. 
Our Lord fully recognised that laws and 
institutions which may be good and right at 
one time may be wrong and bad at another. 
‘It was said to them of old time, Thou shalt 
do_so_ and so ... but I say unto _you’— 
something quite different. This was the 
great difference between His teaching and 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. They 
looked back, He looked forward. They 
regarded the tradition of the elders as final, 
wherever it could be appealed to. He not 
only swept away those traditions, but took 
extreme care not to found any new ones of 
the same kind Himself. ‘I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. When the Spirit of truth is come, he 


shall guide you into all truth. He would 
not legislate for the future. ‘God_screens 


us evermore from premature ideas.’ Inspir- 


ation is given afresh to the chosen spirits 
of each generation. Revelation never does 
for us what we can and ought to do for 


ourselves. God gives us no systems. He 


gives us truths, by which we may form the 
systems for ourselves. It is the same in His 


(2) 
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dealings with us through nature. He_gives 
us wheat, but He bakes us_no_ bread: He 


provides_us_ with wool, . but, makes us_no 


garments; He_furnishes us with fire and water 
to make steam, but builds us no steam engines. 
So Jesus Christ founded no economic system, 


which should be suitable to all times and 
all races. If such a system exists, it has as 
yet been neither discovered nor revealed. 
He gave us instead a true standard of 
values. 

Let me say in passing that the one or 
two exceptions that may be found in the 
Gospels only prove the wisdom of this method. 


It appears that our Lord did mean to give 
us some _ definite injunction about divorce. 


But His reporters have recorded His words 
in such a confused manner that to this day 
no one knows whether He meant to allow 
the remarriage of the innocent party or not. 
And His injunction, ‘Swear not at all’, which 
was plainly meant to forbid a double standard 
of truthfulness to Christians—as if lying were not 
as bad as perjury—has been quietly set aside 
all over Christendom, or absurdly misunder- 
stood as an injunction against profanity. 
The_second consideration may sound like 
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a dangerous doctrine, but I hope I shall not 
seem to be wanting in reverence. It_is that 
Christ__undoubtedly _used__ hyperbole —exag- 
gerated_emphasis—in His teaching. He did 
not really mean that we must ‘hate’ our 
parents and relations and our own life also, 
before we can be His disciples. He did not 
mean that we ought literally to turn the other 
cheek to the smiter. (When He _ himself 


was smitten, He did not turn the other cheek, 


but uttered a gentle and dignified remon- 
strance.) And He did not mean that it is 


practically impossible for a rich man to be 
saved. He never told Joseph of Arimathaea 


to part with his property. Vivid unqualified 
statements _are_a necessary part of popular 


teaching. ‘The words that I have spoken 
to you,’ He said Himself, ‘they are spirit 
and they are life’—that is, they are to be 
interpreted as parts of an organic body of 
teaching; they are to be placed side by side 
with each other; particular behests are to 
be treated in relation to the general principles 
which cover them; we are not to follow the 
slavish or childish methods of the scribes, 
who turned the Law into a mass of trivial 
and senseless regulations of minute details: 
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and we are not to sort out the most para- 
doxical statements on a particular subject, and 
present them as the teaching of Christ, to 
be accepted literally on pain of disloyalty. 


There is no danger of our finding the Master's 
precepts _too_easy_in modern London. But 
unless we allow for the method of hyperbole— 


of over-emphasis—which He seems to have 
adopted frequently, we shall find some of 


them really impracticable _and_contradictory. 
The_third consideration is that the four 


Gospels do not all give us the same impression 
of our Lord’s social teaching. If we had 
only St. John, we might suppose that He 
hardly talked about wealth and poverty at 
all. If we had St. Matthew and St. Mark 
only, we might suppose that He talked about 
them a good deal, but that other themes, 
such as the kingdom of heaven, were much 
more prominent in His teaching. It is the 
Gospel of St. Luke which gives us the idea 
that Jesus was in the habit of denouncing 
the rich as such, and making promises to 
the poor as poor. Instead of St. Matthew's 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit,’ he gives us 
‘Blessed are ye poor’; instead of ‘ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
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ness,’ he gives us ‘ Blessed are ye that hunger 
now. Denunciations like ‘Woe unto you 
that are full now, for ye shall hunger!’ are 
found only in this Gospel, which is also 
our sole authority for the parables of the rich 
fool, and of Dives and- Lazarus. I am not 
‘suggesting that St. Luke’s account is less 
trustworthy. I believe that in some places 
he gives us an earlier version than St. Matthew 
of the same event; but I do think there is 
evidence that St. Luke wrote with the special 
object of bringing out the social side of our 
Lord’s teaching, and His pity for the poor 
and despised. I think we shall lose the 
true proportion of Christ's teaching if we 
take him as our guide rather than the first 
two Gospels. The parables and sayings in 
the third Gospel are doubtless authentic, 
but riches and poverty were not the engrossing 
theme of our Lord’s discourses. 

Let us now consider the sayings themselves. 
‘The kingdom of heaven,’ or ‘of God,’ was 
not a phrase invented by our Lord, or by 
John the Baptist. In the Psalms of Solomon, 
written about 45 B.c., we have a description 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, and social 
justice is to be a prominent feature in it. 
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‘Blessed are they that shall be in those days ; 
for they shall see the good things which the 
Lord shall bring to pass for that generation.’ 
So when our Lord said, ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,’ He was understood to 
mean, among other things, a happy change 
for the poor. And we know that He 
emphasised this aspect of the kingdom. And 
yet He was certainly no social agitator. 
He accepted slavery as an existing institution ; 
He said nothing about taxes till He was 
pressed, and then that they ought to be paid ; 
He refused to interfere in a dispute about 
an inheritance. He did not take poverty . 
very seriously. He who said, ‘Blessed are 
ye poor, was not likely to regard poverty 


as a terrible thing. In _a warm country it is 
not a terrible thing, even from the material 
point of view, if people have just enough 


to_eat. About the necessaries of life He 
took what the man of the world would call 
a moderate and sensible line. ‘ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things,’ He says. He distinctly promises 
that God will provide for His servants 
enough for their bodily needs. He was no 
ascetic. He accepted hospitality, and appar- 
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ently drank wine. He did not reprove the 
woman of Bethany for wasting 300 pence 
(or rather francs) on spices. That was left 
for Judas to do. The hardships He endured 
were incidental to His mission; they were 
not deliberately sought. 

On the other hand, He unquestionably 
regarded the possession of great wealth as 
a serious disadvantage. Not that the rich 
will be punished in the next world to make 
up for their happiness in this. No such crude 
doctrine of compensation need be thought of ; 
but as a matter of fact, the rich did not hear 
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Christ gladly. Their wealth did, in point 
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of fact, keep them from joining Him. I should 


suppose that in those days it was not easy 
for anyone to adopt the wandering life of 
Christ’s disciples without first disposing of 
His moveable property. The suggestion to 
the rich young man, ‘Sell that thou _ hast,’ 
means, ‘give up your fine house,’ not ‘sell 
out your capital.’ In the East, where invest- 
ments in our sense are hardly known, wealth 
is largely in the form of gold and trinkets, 
which are not easily kept safe in the absence 
of the owner. I think that in those words 
of our Lord the emphasis should fall on the 
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words ‘Come, follow me,’ rather than ‘Sell 
that thou hast.’ No sweeping condemnation - 
of modern capitalism can be drawn from 
such passages: we must consider our Lord’s 
whole attitude towards money and its uses. 

Our_Lord’s dislike of wealth seems to _be 


based on _the fact that it almost inevitably 
absorbs the time and attention of its possessor, 


which should be given to higher things. 
Money makes men busy and anxious, careful 
and_troubled_about many things. The rich 
man in His parables is either a luxurious 
sensualist, like Dives, or an ‘austere’ man— 
a hard speculator, like the owner of the talents, 
or a money-spinner who intends to enjoy himself 
some day, like the rich fool. In each case, 
the rich man can have no time for the service 
of God, and the care of his own soul. Our 
Lord thinks much more of the loss to the 
rich man himself than of the injustice which 
his existence implies to the poor. The rich 
man forgets that life is more than a livelihood : 
‘is not the “/e more than meat, and the body 
than raiment?’ Our Lord pities the mammon- 
worshipper more than He blames him: He 
regards him as one who has missed his way 
in life—as one who, in the words of the Roman 
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satirist, has lost, for the sake of life, all that 
makes life worth living. 

I find that I must break off rather than 
end this sermon. I must devote one more 
morning to this subject, for I want to come 


to closer grips with definite everyday duties. 


IX: 


CHRISTIANITY AND* WEALTEIR 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, February 11, 1906. 


‘Thy will be done on earth.” gare vi. to, 


Our Lord Jesus Christ left no code of social 
legislation. He laid down no J/aws for 
Palestine in the first century, but He laid 
down princeples for all countries, and for every 
century. He is not an ancient lawgiver; He 
is our living King and Master. The days 
of Christ are our days; we are His con- 
temporaries. 

The words that He spoke nearly 1900 
years ago, they are spirit and they are life. 
They are alive ; they are the voice of a living 
man. They are spirit; they are to be applied, 
as He Himself applied the ten commandments, 
to everyday life, and to every new problem 
as it arises. 

Our subject this morning is wealth. What 
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does Christ say of accumulation, and what 
of expenditure ? 

First, how are we to understand ‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures on the earth’? 
Does He mean that we are not to save money 
at all? Observe that two reasons are given 
for this advice. First, the hoard is liable to 
be lost, spoilt, or stolen, before it is enjoyed ; 
and secondly, ‘Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.’ It is assumed that 
wealth, whether in gold or commodities, is 
simply hoarded for future personal enjoy- 
ment, buried, probably, under the floor; and 
our Lord says, as many other moralists have 
said: How foolish to keep the means of 
enjoyment till they are stolen or spoilt, instead 
of using them. Well, we do not hoard money 
now, we invest it, which is a very different 
thing. But the second reason does touch us. 
Where is our real treasure? What are we 
most afraid of losing? What do we think 
about most often? Do we keep it in a safe 
somewhere; or is it in another world alto- 
gether: in a world where one man’s loss 
cannot be another man’s gain; where wealth 
is so personal that no one can take it from 


us, and yet so public that all can enjoy it 
F 
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freely ; a world where rust and moth cannot 
corrupt, because the eternal laws of righteous- 
ness know no change, and the love that never 
faileth has vanquished death? Where is our 
real treasure? and where is our heart? It 
cannot be in both places. Those _who_try 
to ‘make the best_of both worlds’ gener 

make nothing of either. We ought to know 
-_—we do know, if we are honest with ourselves, 
in which of these two worlds lies that which 
we love best and are most afraid to lose. 

Is it then impossible, according to our Lord's 
preaching, to be a successful man of business 
and to have one’s heart and treasure in heaven? 
No, assuredly not impossible. We are unlucky 
if we have not known several instances to 
the contrary. But it is difficult; so our Lord 
warns us; and those who have tried it will 
not, I think, differ from Him. The _god_of 
this world knows how to punish those 
serve him half-heartedly. And God_will not 
be served _half-heartedly either. There is a 
striking passage’ in St. Bernard’s book 
addressed to Pope Eugenius, in which he 
warns the pontiff of the moral dangers of his 
great position. ‘Beware lest you are led 

1Cf. ‘Lombard Street in Lent,’ p. 44. 
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whither you would not. Do you ask whither ? 
To a hard heart: a heart neither broken by 
compunction nor softened by pity, a heart 
inhuman in dealings with men, and presump- 
tuous towards God, a heart forgetful of the 
past, negligent of the present, blind to the 
future.’ Those who wish to lay aside every 
weight in their spiritual race will not care 
to be too deeply entangled in the affairs of 
this life. 

But there is another aspect of accumulation 
besides the self-regarding one. What is the 


justice of the matter? All acquisition should 


surely be the exchange value for some service 
rendered. This principle condemns commer- 
cial gambling. It implies that in any commercial 


transaction the interest of the other party shall 
be recognised as well as our own. It implies 
that every commercial transaction shall be 
open and above board. It condemns taking 
advantage of another’s ignorance by charging 
different prices to different customers: it 
condemns misleading advertisements and pro- 
spectuses. It condemns the formation, through 
a trust, of a monopoly with a view to regulating 
artificially the price of any article. It con- 
demns the temporary formation of a corner 
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with a view to profit through creating an 
artificial scarcity. It condemns secret com- 
missions and bribes given to and accepted by 
servants from tradesmen.’ 

And the law of Christ has much so say 
about investments. We have most of us read 
the heartrending stories of the victims of the 
Liberator frauds. On a smaller scale, the 
same thing is going on every day. On 
the one side, the ignorant speculator, often 
not knowing that he is a speculator at all ; 
and on the other the clever financier, who 
knows very well that he renders neither to 
man nor God any service for which he should 
be paid. Are we all determined that we will 
have neither part nor lot in this kind of 
robbery ? Again, when we put our money 
into a company, do we ask ourselves whether 
we are not only employing labour, but 
employing it usefully? Are we helping to 
make anything that wants making—that the 
world will be the better for, in however slight 
a degree? There are some businesses which 
degrade all who touch them: there are others 
which simply waste the energies of the work- 


1This useful summary is taken (I think) from a C.S.U. 
publication, but I cannot identify it. 
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men employed upon them; there are others 
which are gigantic instruments of national 
demoralization. Are we Christians enough to 
resist a tempting opportunity to invest at a 
high rate of interest in concerns of this kind? 
Once more, how are the workmen treated? 
No decent man, I imagine, would take shares 
in one of King Leopold’s Rubber Com- 
panies; but there are sweating firms nearer 
home, whose record, if it were known, would 
disgust every right-minded person. All these 
cautions seem to be covered by our Lord's 
principles; but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that He condemns the investment 
of surplus income in sound enterprises, which 


is generally, I believe, the best way of making 


work for the unemployed, and one of the best 


uses that we can make of superfluous money— 
far better, certainly, than promiscuous doles. 

Next, as to expenditure—it is strange how 
often one hears the old fallacy that to consume 
the fruits of labour is ‘good for trade.’ The 
millionaire who uses up the value of five 
hundred working men’s time impoverishes the 
nation by that amount. and is by no means 
a benefactor. He is bound to show that he 
is putting in some equivalent for all that he 
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takes out. Wealth does not release the rich 


man from_his_obligation to work, but only 
enables him to do unpaid work for society. 


The only difference, according to Christian 
ethics, is that the poor man receives his wages 
at the end of the week, and does not get 
them unless his work is done; whereas the 
rich man receives his wages first, and is bound 
in honour to earn them afterwards. St. Paul 
makes no exceptions to his rule: ‘If a man 
will not work, neither let him eat.’ In some 
form or other, a fair return must be made, 
on pain of being a social parasite, a pest 
Sho Wvesignobly-at the expense of his 
hosts. 

This may seem a hard doctrine. How can 
any man earn the right to consume and 
destroy, for his own personal needs and those 
of his family, the labour of five hundred 
working men, or of fifty? There is no xatural 
right in the matter. A man has a dZegad right 
to the use of money which the law allows 
him to call his own; but morally, we have 
only the right to do what we ought, not 
what we like, or are allowed to do. 

Economically, we cannot earn the right to 
consume so much wealth, and the existence 
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of a rich class, from this point of view, is 


an injustice. Our present system, indeed, 
is indefensible from the individualistic stand- 


point. Great inequalities can only be justified 
if they can be shown to promote a higher 
civilisation. These, then, are the questions 
to ask—Are our rich people what they ought 
to be, model Englishmen? Have capitalism 
and landlordism created a real aristocracy of 
thought, feeling, and character? Do our 
leisured class use their precious leisure in 
encouraging good art and _ literature, good 
taste and good manners, and above all, a 
high standard of duty and readiness to make 
sacrifices for the common good? If they do, 
I do not think Christ would condemn them. 
He would say that the moral effort required 
to resist the various temptations of riches was 
a fair equivalent for the not very large 
accession of real happiness which a great 
fortune brings with it. But, my dear brethren 
to whom these responsibilities have been 
entrusted, are you making that moral effort ? 
Do you remember, as you ought to do every 
day of your lives, that nodlesse oblige? That 
an aristocracy which does not act up to a 


higher standard than that with which the 
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common herd are content, has passed sentence 
upon itself? Do not forget the warning, ‘To 
whom much has been given; of them much 
will be required.’ 

A word must be said about almsgiving. 
The conditions have changed completely since 
our Lord's time. Only last week I heard the 
Bishop of Birmingham express the opinion 
that all poor-relief ought to be secularised— 
taken out of the hands of the Church and 
managed by the State. To a large extent 
this has been already done. Those who wish 
to keep the Jewish rule, and give away a tenth 
of their income may, I think, fairly include 
in their tithe their poor-rate and school-rate. 
But our Lord never said_anything about a 
tithe: it was not His way to make rules 
like that. He would have us devote to the 
public good, in some form, all really super- 
fluous income ; and He would not have agreed 
with certain casuists mentioned by Pascal, 
who taught that ‘we are only bound to give 
away our superfluities; but to a person of 
quality no income is superfluous,’ I think He 
would rather have agreed with our leading 
authority on political economy, that ‘more 


than half of the consumption of fe 
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classes _of society in England is unnecessary.’ 
However that may be, there can be no 
difficulty in making our spare money useful 
or productive ; and if besides a judicious use 
of our surplus we make our charities involve 
some definite act of self-denial—some renuncia- 
‘tion of a pleasure or luxury which we really 
care about, their value will be greatly increased. 
The old custom of making acts of self-denial 
in Lent, and giving the money saved in 
charity, is very useful, though I suppose that 
it has fallen into contempt, like many other 
good old rules which our grandfathers and 
grandmothers practised and believed in. It 
makes our gifts more really our own. | 
like the following lines of the American poet, 
‘Lowell : 


The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatever we share with another’s need : 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare: 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungry neighbour, and Me. 


In these sermons I have only touched the 
fringe of a great subject. Christian economics 
are a very difficult problem. Vague admoni- 
tions are not of much use; and we clergy 
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seldom know enough of business to give 
practical suggestions on details. I have a 
profound distrust, moral and ‘intellectual, for 
the religious demagogue who, without any 
knowledge of the conditions of national 
prosperity, poses as the working man’s friend, 
denouncing capitalists, glorifying trade-unions, 
and egging on municipal councils to fresh feats 
of fantastic extravagance. It is not by such 
ignorant partisanship that the Kingdom of 
Christ can be advanced in this country. It 


is not by any mechanical readjustments in the 
distribution of wealth—not by any schemes of 


of greed and selfishness, the cause of all our 
troubles, can be extirpated. Raise men’s 
ideals; correct their standard of values; show 
them the beauty and happiness of the Christian . 
life: bring them to the foot of the Cross ; and 
the stress and bitterness of economic problems 
will vanish. ‘Hard times!’ why, we have 
the very phrase in St. Paul to Timothy: 
‘In_ the last days hard times shall come, 
for men_ shall be lovers of themselves and 
lovers of money.’ That is the cause of 

times. There is the root of all bitterness. 
Pull it up; or rather, go to Him who alone 
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can pull it up for us. Listen to His words: 
‘Ts not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ 


xX, 


THE HOPE OF, IMMOKTARLISS 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, April 29, 1906. 


‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him. But God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.’ 


I Cor, ii. 9-10. 


Tue Christian hope of immortality is the 
natural and proper subject. for Easter-tide 
sermons. I have been wishing for an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you about it; because 
I think there is no subject, connected with 
religion, which occupies people’s thoughts more 
frequently, no subject on which more difficulties 
are felt, and none, perhaps, on which we are 
so reluctant to put our difficulties into words. 
There has been _a_change—I think we must 
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all feel that—in our ways of thinkino an 


speaking about heaven and hell. The language 
used by preachers in ancient times, in the 
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Middle Ages, and up_to fifty years ago, would 
now be intolerable to any educated congrega- 
tion. It would be intolerable, not so much 


intellectually, as_morally. The words once 
used without protest would now seem not only 


incredible, but unworthy, coarse, and almost 
blasphemous. We are not disquieted by this 
change; we think we are right. But we are 
not sure how much it involves. We reject, 
and we are glad to be rid of, the_old_gaudily 
coloured pictures of bliss and torment. We no 
longer look forward to the joys of a Valhalla, 
resounding with ‘the shout of them that 
triumph, the song of them that feast.’ We 
no longer (thank heaven!) believe, with the 
famous Calvinist, Jonathan Edwards, that 
‘God is in hell to keep the tortures of the 
damned freshly plied, and to see that no one 
escapes for ever.’ ‘You_cannot stand’ (pro- 
ceeds the same divine) ‘before_an_infuriated 
tiger: what then will you do when God_rushes 
on_you in His wrath?’ All this is gone, gone 
for ever, | hope; but how much else is gone 
with it? What have we a right to believe 
(not only to hope, but to believe) about the 
life after death ? How much has been revealed 
by God? How much is certain? How much 
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is probable? I am sure that we all ask our- 
selves these questions, and that we long to 


have an answer to them. «Iam afraid that the 
hope of a future life is, for many Christians, 
a_topic of pious consolation kept _in reserve for 
times of trouble—a hope which it would be 
brutal to call in question because at these 
times it is such a comfort—rather than a matter 
of clear faith, an_abiding conviction and a 
constant_motive of action. This is not as it 
should be. If immortality i u certain 
times, it is true always: if it is true as a 
consolation to the mourner, it should be present 
as an incentive and a warning to the worker in 


his daily life. I believe that_many Christians 
half unconsciousl i i 
this .present life, becau ing beyon 


seems so absolutely uncertain and nebulous 
that their thoughts and aspirations cannot find 


a foothold anywhere. The localised palaces 
and torture chambers were grotesque, bu 
palpable and intelligible. If we give them up, 


what remains to us? 

It is in the hope of offering some helpful 
suggestions on this great theme that I have 
chosen the subject of immortality for my 
sermons on these Sundays after Easter. 
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Several questions will come up—questions 
which many now are asking, and which can 
hardly be excluded; such as—In what sense 
can we believe in the resurrection of the body? 
Ought we to believe in future probation and 
progress towards perfection? Are the lost 
punished eternally? Does Christianity give 
any countenance to theories of conditional 
immortality, or of the pre-existence of the 
soul? What is the condition of the disem- 
bodied spirit? Is it a condition which admits 
of the possibility of intercourse with the living ? 
Is immortality the prerogative of the human 


race, or may the ‘poor Indian’ in Pope’s lines 


have been justified in hoping that 


Transported to that equal sky 
His faithful dog shall bear him company? 


I cannot deal with all these problems, nor 
with any of them fully. But personal im- 
mortality, future probation, and eternal punish- 
ment, are too important to be omitted. 

But this morning I wish to deal with a 
still more fundamental question. What kind of 
knowledge can we expect to arrive at in such 
a great matter as this? 

The Christian hope of immortality—the 
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everlasting life of which Jesus Christ has 
opened to us the gates—is part of our velzgzon. 
That is the great thing+to remember. The 


belief_in a future life has no necessary _con- 
nexion with _yrelicion at all. If I wish for 


another life because I enjoy being alive, and 
wish to go on enjoying myself, tha ings 
to do with religion. If I wish for another life 
because I am _ miserable, an 


luck_in another world, that has nothing to do 


with religion. If I wish for another life because 
I have made certain investments in good works 


here, for which I hope, in the words of our 
- hymn, to be ‘repaid a thousandfold,’ that has 
no more to do with religion than if I risked 
my money on the faith of one of the similarly 
worded circulars which I find on my breakfast 
table. The wish is so often father to the 
thought that any of these desires may make 
me believe in a future life, but my belief in 
that case would not be a religious belief. And 


if I_believe in immortality purely on scientific 
or philosophical grounds ; for example, because 
energy is indestructible, or because the mind 
is not subject to space and time, I will not say 
that this belief has zothznxg to do with religion, 
for intellectual truth zs part of religion, but it 
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is a one-sided, incomplete ground for a religious 
belief. We ought to remember this when we 
read scientific or philosophical arguments about 
immortality. They are not dealing with the 
whole question, but only with one side or 


aspect of it. Similarly, when we say that there 


must be a future life, because God is just, and 


justice is certainly not_done here—that_is_a 


good argument _as_far_as it goes, but it is 
tal and one-sided. Demands for individual 


compensation are not the only things to be 
considered. 

Religion, as I understand it, is the confident 
belief _of the human spirit that the laws of the 
universe, when fully understood, will be found 
to do justice _to all its own hiohest activities 
and aspirations. This inv lief that 
all real values will be preserved for ever. 
Religion springs from the very depths of our 
padivided personality. From our inmost hearts 
rises the claim, the confident belief _and_trust, 
that, however appearances may seem to favour 
Hee contrary opinion, the_order_of the world 
must be rational, because God has endowed 
us with reason ; the order of the world must 
be just, because we are endowed with 


Picciedce to distinguish right and wrong ; 
oo 
G 
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the order_of t must be merciful, 
because Christ has taught us to love and pity. 
The eternal principles of, reason, of righteous- 
ness, and of love, which God has set in our 
hearts, carry with them the evidence of their 
own indestructibility, their own invincible 
supremacy. It is inconceivable that the _me- 


chanical order can have power to quench 


subdue, or stultify, any of these mighty and 
divine principles. No: come what may, the 


supreme Power _must be rational t be rational, the supreme 
Power must be just, the supreme Power must 


be loving. Thus much of the nature and 
purposes of God we know, by the Spirit of 
God which dwelleth in us. 

This is what I mean by a religious truth. 
Soe ee oaly 
intellect ; nor onl the conscience; nor only 
by_the emotions and_affectior sy the emotions and affections—but by_all 


three, or rather by the basal three, or rather by the basal personality whic 
underlies all three. Faith is an act by which 
the soul throws herself into the arms of God, 


not in reckless indifference to troublesome 


facts, but in_confidence that the witness of 
the Spirit within must_be the echo of a_real 
celestial harmony in which all the discordant 
notes of earth are properly attuned. 
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If I have made myself clear so far, you will 
be prepared for my next step—that religious 
truth cannot find an adequate expression. It 
can only be expressed in symbols, metaphors, 
parables. This will be very plain, if we think 
about it, in the case of the doctrine which we 
are now considering: The fundamental truth 
we have said to be that God’s government of 
the world must be rational, righteous, and 
loving. How shall we represent _to_ourselves 
this ideal rectification of the world which we 
see? We can do it in three ways. 

We can think of a_place—a glorious city 


of God, a heavenly Jerusalem, a sweet and 
blessed country, the home of God’s elect. We 
can fill up this picture with all the joys and 
glories which we can imagine—streets ablaze 
with gold and jewels, if we have these Jewish 
tastes; the company of our lost dear ones, 
smiling angel faces whom we have loved long 
since; all the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and of the holy angels; glorious 
services of praise offered before the very throne 
of God; no more pain, no more night, no more 
parting, no more sin. This is the picture which 
appeals most, I think, to the affections and 
emotions. 
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Or, secondly, we may picture _it under the 
form of ¢zme—of endless duration. Do you 
remind me that this is easily combined with 
that of place—that the joys of heaven are 
contemplated as going on for ever? I am 
afraid the two forms do zot combine so easily 
as is often thought. There is no form of 
enjoyment which would not pall and become 
intolerable with endless repetition. We shall 
spoil our charming picture of heaven if we 
dwell on the thought of singing hymns every 
day for millions of years! No: it_is another 
faculty, the wz//, the moral sense ich claim 
endless continuance. It claims it because_it 
does zo¢ desire quiet fruition, nor the endless 
repetition of sweet experiences, however pure. 
It claims scope for endless progress, for endless 
upward striving towards perfection. Tennyson 
has given admirable expression to this side of 
the spirit’s claim. 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the 
just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky. 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


To go on, and _ not to die: this is what a moral 
being craves for. Let there never be a time 


when I can say ‘ My task is done’; for my task 
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is all I live for. Only let me go on from 
strength to strength, delivered from failure, 
sloth, feebleness, and weariness in well-doing. 
Let my rest be unimpeded activity. 

There is a third way in which we can picture 
the perfection of the Divine Order. What is 
this world but the shadow of heaven—a_vain 
show, _a_phantasmagoria ? Can we not rise 
above its changes and chances, and repose 
upon the eternal changelessness of God? If 


we could see everything as God sees it, should 
not we even now see ever thine very ood ? 


Is not heaven even now open to us? 


The One remains, the many change and pass. 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly. 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


This is the heaven of the thinker, the _con- 
templative, who desires to understand the 
world rather_than leave his mark u 
It is also the heaven of the devout recluse, of 
whom it might be said that ‘Prayer is all his 
business, all his pleasure, praise.’ And you 
will readily admit that it does not blend very 
well with the other two conceptions of heaven. 
Well, we shall find, if we think about it, 
that all these three pictures are sanctioned by 


t 
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our Lord in the Gospel, by the Church at all 
times, and by our own hearts. The heaven 
of popular imagination is a rough and ready 
amalgamation of all three. I_have_tried_to 


show you that these three ideas of heaven 
are in a sense the creations of the three parts 
of our_complex nature: that they are all 


figurative: and that they supplement, but are 
partially inconsistent with each other. The 
blessed reality which they inadequately strive 
to express is vouched for by the Spirit of 
God which dwelleth in us, the Spirit which 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of 


God. And we need not be distressed if eye 
and ear and_heart fail to express 
must_be, beyond our faculties. 
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All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, May 6, 1900. 


‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
Matt, xxii. 32. 


I wisn this morning to trace the growth of 
the belief in human immortality among the 
Jewish people as it is recorded in the Bible; 
and I shall suggest in conclusion that there 
is a very important lesson to be drawn from 
that record which we are far too apt to leave 
out of account in our thoughts about the 
future life. 

The Hebrews _never_believed_that_death 
means absolute extinction. The common belief 
was that at death a man descends into Sheol, 
‘the land of darkness and the shadow of 
death,’ a place of silence and forgetfulness. 
In this shadowy existence, the dreamy counter- 


part of his past life, he has _no fellowship 


i 
with the living, whether_men_or He 
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has nothing to fear, and nothing to hope. 
‘The living know that they must die, says 
Ecclesiastes, ‘but the dead know not anything. 
Their love and their hatred and their envy 
is perished.’ ‘When the breath of man goeth 
forth, he shall turn ‘again to his earth, and 
then all his thoughts atta. we read in the 


Psalms. There is no moral element_in_this 


belief, no _difference_between good and_bad ; 
‘the wise men also die and perish together, 
as well as the ignorant and foolish.’ Enoch 
and Elijah were supposed to have escaped 
this dreary fate, but only by not dying. 
Had the Israelites, then, no hopes that were 
not bounded by the grave? Yes, they had. 
But it was the glorious future of their nation, 
to which they looked forward, and on this 
earth. So vivid was this hope that they 
thought little of death, and seldom asked 
whether they should have any personal share 
in the ‘day of the Lord.’ The feeling of 
solidarity was much stronger with them than 
it is with us, and especially, like all Orientals, 
they hoped to live again in their children 
and grandchildren, so that childlessness was 
to them a greater calamity than death itself. 
They did not feel strongly the need of 
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compensation beyond the grave. ‘ Behold, the 
righteous shall be recompensed zx the earth, 
much more the ungodly and the sinner.’ 
Such was the common Jewish faith. The 
Jew loved life and feared death, but he was 
almost content with the thought that his 
descendants would inhabit a more glorious 
Jerusalem, while he was lying in Sheol, an 


-unsubstantial ghost. In_the early literature 


complaints of injustice are very slight. Even 
in the Psalms we find, ‘I have been young 


and now am old, and yet never saw I the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging’ their 
bread.’ 

It is the prophets who first_pr individual 
retribution. Jeremiah and Ezekiel both pro- 
test against the ‘sour grapes’ proverb, and 
say that ‘Every one shall die for his own 
iniquity.’ This necessarily leads to belief in 
a personal future life. A just God cannot 
punish the son for the sin of the father, or 
fail to reward the righteous; but individual 
justice is not done on earth; therefore there 
must be another world. In Job it is only a 
glimmering hope. He believes that ‘after my 
body is destroyed, I shall see God’; but he 
is grievously distressed by the breakdown of 
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Divine justice in the world. ‘The earth is 
given into the hands of the wicked ; if it be 
not God who doeth this, who'is it?’ In the 
Psalms there is a clearer note of triumph. 
In Psalm xlix. we read ‘God shall deliver 
my soul from the place of Sheol, for he shall 
receive me,’ and in Psalm Ixxiii., ‘ Thou shalt 
guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory.’ Yet how few are such 
passages compared with those which express 
the glad consciousness of close fellowship with 
God here on earth, and confidence in the 
justice of His government. It_has been well 


said that for the pious Jew the future life 


was overshadowed by his consciousness of the 
presence of God in this world. 


Hopes _for_the nation and_ hopes for the 
individual blend together, as we might expect 
Before the captivity the former are much more 
prominent than the latter: the writers during 
the exile fall back upon individualism because 
the national hope was then half extinct. But 
after the return there is a distinct reversion 
to corporate immortality ; only now it is the 
Temple and the Law, rather than the nation, 
round which hopes are centred. The under- 
lying conviction is always ‘ Righteousness must 
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win; righteousness is eternal ; those who are on 
God’s side must come out victorious in the 
end.’ Some of the passages which sound most 
Christian in tone are poetical and ecstatic 
expressions of this confidence. Such is 
Psalm xvi. ‘I have set God always before 
me; he is on my right hand, therefore I 
shall not fall. For thou wilt not leave my 
soul to Sheol; thou wilt not let thy Holy 
One see the pit.’ ‘The valley of dry bones’ 
in Ezekiel is a vision of matzona?_resurrec- 

The most striking prophecy of a resurrection 
from the dead is, I think, in Isaiah xxvi. a 
chapter of very uncertain date, which seems 
to be addressed to the people when in captivity 
and misery. God will restore His people; 
but what of those whose graves are in the 
land of exile? So ardent is the prophet’s 
longing that his mind suddenly takes fire, 
as it were, and he breaks out abruptly, ‘ Thy 
dead shall live! My dead bodies shall arise! 
Awake and sing, ye dwellers in the dust, 
for the land bringeth forth the dead.’ But 
even here it is a resurrection to life on this 
earth, and to see the triumph of Jerusalem. 
This was still the dream; though the living 
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faith which created it was capable of projecting 
a truer and a grander vision. 

In Daniel, which is now known to be a 
very late book, individual retribution for some 
is asserted, but not a general resurrection. 
‘Many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.’ In _ the 
interval between the latest books of the Old 
Testament and the Gospels, the belief in the 
resurrection of individuals grew steadily, till 
in our Lord’s time it was only rejected by the 
Sadducees. 

Our Lord Himself gives us very little 
definite_teaching about_the next_world. He 
was understood by His disciples to have 
promised an early return in glory to inaugurate 
a kingdom at Jerusalem ; and it was believed 
that the dead Christians would be resuscitated 
to share in it. In this they were mistaken; 
but it is plain that our Lord spoke of the 
resurrection mainly in connection with His 
kingdom, and that the penalty of His enemies 
would be exclusion from the kingdom, and 
banishment into outer darkness. And this is 
the point which I really wish to emphasise in 


this sermon. All through the Bible, in the 


My 
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ean the Od eer 
immortality is referred to, it is corporate 


mmortality which is mainly thought of. By 
corporate_immortality I do not mean_a sham 
immortality—a life in the memory of others. 
That would not be a satisfactory substitute 


for personal immortality, even if future_genera- 


tions thought about_us; which they are not 
very likely to do, But_even the desire for 
posthumous fame, which it is so easy to ridicule, 
is_the silent testimony of our_nature to_the 
share we have _ in the life of humanity. In 


its purer form, the desire for corporate immor- 
tality almost forgets the individual, as we have 
seen was the case with the Jews and early 
Christians. The triumph of the nation, of the 
Church, of the principles of righteousness, 
seems a much greater thing than our private 
survival ; and it is easier to feel a strong faith 
in the eternal victory of a_great_cause_than 
of a small individual, because the great cause 
enlists the highest capabilities, the most devoted 
efforts and sacrifices of one generation after 
another. 

. We often hear this appeal laughed to scorn, 
even by religious people who ought to know 
better. We are asked, ‘Can the average man 
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be induced to care much about the welfare 
of the world after he has left it?’ The 
answer is that he can and does care. The 
objects _which actually do call forth the most 
enthusiastic zeal and devotion are_not those 
which are limited_by the horizon ief 
individual life, but_those which transcend _it ; 
and they call forth the intensest interest just 
in proportion _as they do transcend it. _Aspira- 
tions which are purely personal are unsatisfying, 
and (I wish to lay great stress on this) in 
proportion as they are unsatisfying in this 
present time, they are incredible as part of 


our future hope. We _cannot_really believe 
in a purely individual survival, 1] “aim: sure 


that the picture of human life, as a lonely 
journey of the soul to God, fails to satisfy 


or convince us. And the reason is that _whar 
constitutes the very grandeur and nobleness 


of human life is that it is incapable of a purely 


individual perfection. A dead_thing, a_ stone 


or piece of crystal, may be _perfect_in itself ; 


but the parts of a living organism cannot. 
The higher we ascend in the scale of nature 
the more complete is the interdependence_of 
the parts of an organism And since we are 


members one of another, and members of 
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happiness, and individual perfection, can never 
satisfy us; it is the greatness and glory of 
our nature that they cannot satisfy us. As the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says about the Old 
Testament saints, ‘They without us,’ and we 
without them, ‘cannot be made perfect.’ 
These considerations do not in any way 
affect the belief in personal immortality. That 
remains where it was. But_I suggest that one 
chief reason why our faith in immortality is 
often so dim is that _we_are too self-centred 
in our thoughts about_it. We think of our 
own resurrection, and that of our friends; 
but we do not, like the Biblical writers, think 
of the future and more glorious life of our 
nation, and of our Church, as part of our 
religious hope. We forget that_any man who 


is good for anything, any man whose personal 
existence is at_all worth preserving, is living 
for some great and worthy cause _outsi 

himself, and that if that cause perished the 
best part of him would be extinguished. If 
we do not extend our hopes of immortality 
to the ideal nation and the ideal Church (which 
bear a relation to the actual Church and nation 
not unlike that which our immortal selves 
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bear to the self of our daily life), we shall 
have a cramped and unsatisfying faith; and 


it is a momentous truth that a poor maimed 


faith: cannot be a_strong faith. We cannot 
believe it heartily, because it is not good 
enough to be true. 

This, then, is one of the chief lessons which 
we may draw from the faith in immortality 
as we find it in the Bible. Throw your whole 
heart into some great _and worth se— 
identify yourselves with ernal_ principles 
of truth, righteousness, and mercy, as_t 
operating in human ciety. Take part, 
according to your opportunities, with those 
nobler spirits of all time who have striven 
to right the wrong, to comfort the wretched, 
to leave the world better for their presence, 
better in knowledge and wisdom and goodness 


—live for these ends, and your own immor- 


tality will become plain to you, in proportion 
as your life is not bound up with petty interests 


and satisfactions, the lust of the flesh and 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life, which 
death will indeed extinguish, and turn to dust 
and ashes. 


XII. 
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All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, May 13, 7900. 


‘We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we 


a 2 
love the brethren. x John iii. 14. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ brought life and 
immortality to light, not only by assuming 
the existence of an eternal world in all His 
teaching; not only by speaking always of 
heaven as a son speaks of his father’s house ; 
but above all by revealing to us an_ideal_of 
life to which our consciences are _boun 

assent, and which is _a mockery if it does 
not continue and expand in eternity. It is 
not the reward of goodness which we refuse 
to give up; it is its reality and continuance. 
When that ideal has once been shown to us, 
we feel that it is altogether too great a thing 


to be completed in seventy years. God_has 


taken countless ages to make_a lump of_old 
H 
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red sandstone: shall He perfect_a human spirit 
in threescore years and ten? Our capabilities 


and our vocation are onta_ora r ss 


the compass of our earthly life. And moreover, 


the spiritual life revealed _by Christ 

quality _of everlastingness. We feel that it 
has, just so far as we can enter into it. 
The joy that He gives us zs a joy that nothing 
can take away from us. The love of Christ 
zs a love from which neither death nor life, 
nor any created thing, can separate us. 
Jesus Christ zs the Resurrection and the 
Life, for those who have been baptized into 
His spirit have found in Him the bread of 
life and the water of life—the spiritual 
nourishment which, in the favourite metaphor 
of the Greek Fathers, is the ‘medicine of 
immortality’—the food of everlasting life. 
‘Since the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
it is impossible for us to think so meanly 
of human nature as to believe that in this 
life only we have our hopes. 


This argument for immortality is_partly 
intellectual and partly moral. Its intellectual, 
because _our_minds_ revolt from anything so 
irrational as the extinction of a being endowed 
with a capacity to receive the divine nature, 
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It is moral, because we claim to_go0 on 


rising _on_stepping-stones of our dead selves 


to higher things for ever; we think that this 


is what we were made for. 

- But_there is another claim to immortality— 
that of the affections—and this is my subject 
this morning. 

If we were lonely _and_loveless_ persons, 
we might, I think, be content with the prospect 


of subjective immortality—of living on in the 
results of our labours—in the minds of those 


for whom we have lived. Many noble men 
and women have tried to be content with 
this prospect, and have decked it out in 
beautiful language. For instance, George 
Eliot says— 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence. . 
So to live is heaven— 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 


‘Religious immortality,’ says Schleiermacher, 
‘is to feel, even in this finite world, that we 
are one with the Infinite and Eternal Being. 
Only he who is conscious of a holier and 
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grander ambition than that of living on as 
an individual, has a right to immortality.’ 
These are noble words, and they confirm 
what I said last Sunday, that our faith in 
immortality should not be self-centred—we 
ought to think of corporate immortality— 
of the eternal_triumph_of great causes as 
well as of individual souls. 

But if we do not listen to the claim of 
human affection, these thoughts may land 


us in a merely subjective immortality—a_ 
sham immortality in memory only. ‘This 


is the immortality of Positivism. It_is_pro- 
foundly unsatisfying, because the ‘humanity ’ 
in whom we are supposed to liveon is not 


immortal either. If there is no such thing 
as personal immortality, the_noblest of causes 
for which good men_ sacrifice themselves 
will sooner or later perish and_be_ forgotten. 


In_that case, the martyr suffers absolute and 


entire personal extinction for the sake of a 
caus i is i ly doomed ethe 


he sacrifices himself or no. And since there 
is nothing of higher worth than the human 


spirit, the_martyr’s self-sacrifice _is not justified, 
on the Positivist view. The martyr would 


of The 1 OSi1VIst vicw 
have done better to conform_a ve_ hi 
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life. But this is an intolerable conclusion. 
Our mind and conscience_revolt_against_ it. 
Let us look forward to corporate immortality, 
by all means, but the members of the body 
must be personal immortal spirits. 

It is in the claim of the_affections that 
we find the great reinforcements of this_belief.' 


God_has implanted in every mind _a_ yearning 


to care for something out of itself. This 
is the very bond and seal of our common 


humanity—the golden link which knits 
together and preserves the human race. No 
other principle is so general and so powerful. 
It warms the coldest temperament; it softens 
the hardest heart. However a_ character 
may be deteriorated and debased, this single 
passion is capable of redeeming it from utter 
defilement, and of rescuing it from the lowest 
depth. If any element in our nature can 
claim to be sacred and divine, this can claim 
to be so. But now what happens when one 
of these dear divine companionships is 
severed—when after watching, it may be, the 
ravages of disease and the inevitable approach 
of the dark day, there lies before us nought 


1 Much in this paragraph is taken from a published letter 
of Buckle written on the day of his mother’s death. 
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save the shell and husk of what we loved 
so well—do we feel that we have staked 
our all upon a single cast; and lost the stake ? 
Surely even in that first moment of desola- 
tion, there rises another feeling which springs 
from the very heart of that divine gift of 


love—a_deep conviction that all is not really 
over—that we have seen _but_a_part; that 
there_is something behind, which the eye 
of reason _cannot_discern, but_upon which 
the eye of affection is he eye of affection is placed, What is it 
which, passing over us like a shadow, strains 
the aching vision while we gaze upon it? 
Whence comes that train of thoughts which 
follow each other so naturally in the mourner’s 
mind as he looks on the dead face—the 
thought of peacefulness, the thought of 
beauty, and then the thought of expectancy— 
the feeling that there is something unearthly, 
something prophetic, upon the face of the 
dead, as if the words had been written upon 
it by a Divine hand—Mors janua_vitae— 
Death the Gate of Life? Nay, whence 
comes that sense of mysterious companion- 
ship in the midst of solitude? Why is it 
that at these moments our minds are thrown 
back upon themselves, and, being so thrown, 
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have a forecast of another and a_ higher 
sfate? If this is a delusion, it is one which 
the affections have themselves created, and 


we must believe that the purest and noblest 
elements of our nature conspire_to deceive 
us. 

For it is most certain that what the affections 
demand is a personal immortality. | quoted 
Schleiermacher_just_ now : and I wish I had 
time to read to you part of a correspondence 
between him and a young widow to whom 
he acted as spiritual guide.t He _ gives her 
his _pantheistic_impersonal_theory_of _immor- 
tality in the most tender, eloquent, and noble 
language; but che will not -have it. ‘O 
my God! (she cries) I implore you, Schleier, 
by all that is dear to God and sacred, give 
me, if you can, the certain assurance that 
I shall find and know him again. Tell me 
your innermost faith on this, dear Schleier: 
if it fails, I am undone.’ The philosopher 
can only reply, ‘Dear friend, what can I 
say? It is only the images of fancy in 
her hour of anguish that you wish me to 
confirm.’ 


1A fuller account will be found in Martineau, A Study of 
Religion, vol. i. 
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Now here we have, put into words, the 
painful doubt which has probably been in 
the minds of many of us. ,Is_it ‘only the 
images of fancy in her hour of anguish that 
we_wish to confirm?’ We wish to be as 
honest with ourselves as Schleiermacher was 
with his poor young widow. Is that what 
we are trying to do—to give substance to 
the images of fancy—to believe what we 
would like to be true? 

The argument for immortality from the 
mere desire of it is of course a very dangerous 
one. Young, the author of the Vzght Thoughts, 
puts it in a bald form 


‘Who wishes life immortal, proves it too.’ 


That is absurd; and the fallacy has been 
mercilessly exposed by Hume and Huxley. 
Our wishes cannot_make or alter _the facts. 
We must_not try to alter the multiplication 
table because _we are getting into debt. 

If the revolt against the doom of separa- 
tion is a mere beating of the soul’s wings 
against the bars of her cage; if it is a rebellion 
against the trials which God has been pleased 
to send upon her; if it is at bottom only 
selfishness and wilfulness, however reluctant 
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we may be to give such hard names to the 
sighs of a broken heart—then certainly the 
desire, however vehement, carries with it 
no warrant that it will be satisfied. If we 
have made an idol of our affection, the idol 
must share the fate of all other idols; it 
must be broken. Selfishness _entwines_ itself 
with terrible subtlety amid our purest affec- 
tions; and selfish desires can prefer no claim 
upon God for their satisfaction. 

But nevertheless, Schleiermacher was quite 
wrong in telling the poor young widow that 
she must not trust what he called the ‘images 
of fancy’—her longing to believe that her 
husband’s personal existence was not ‘lost 
in the great All” If our love has been pure 
and true we may trust this instinct, for God 
is behind it. It is no mere fancy that death 
is not eternal separation; it is an instinct. 
And the instincts of love. as Christ has taught 
us, are supreme; they are divine. Jesus 
Christ came to reveal His Father as the 
God of love. God is Love, says the beloved 
disciple, repeating what the Master told him; 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him. It is in pure affection 
that we penetrate furthest into the secrets 
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of the universe. It is the most direct revela- 
tion that we have. ‘Whether they be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail;» whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.’ But ‘love 
never faileth. In so far as it is pure and 
true, it is the life of heaven itself made 
manifest here on earth. This is why we 
are right to treat the protest, the confident 
claim, of the affections, that death is not the 
end, with immense respect. We have no 
other source of knowledge which has any 
right to overrule this claim. And it is quite 
impossible that God should have allowed the 
purest and noblest elements of our nature 
to deceive us. ‘If it were not so, I would 
have told you,’ Christ says simply in John xiv. : 
‘if it were not so, I would have told you; 
I.go to prepare a place for.you. Yes; He 
certainly would have told us: we may trust 
Him as far as that! 

It is, then, on the sovereign right of love 
to rule in our hearts and minds, and not on 
‘the images of fancy, that we rest our belief 


‘that we shall see and know our friends in heaven.’ 


Let us remember, however, that none but 
the holiest and purest and most unselfish kind 
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of love has the right so to speak to us. It 
is because our affections are generally so 
much alloyed with earth, that we do not see 
and feel that death can have no power over 
them. 


XIII. 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, May 27, 1906. 
‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.’ 
Gal. vi. 7. 
] HAVE now come to the most difficult part 
of the subject which I chose for my Easter 
sermons. I must speak to-day of Retribution, 
and especially of the fate of those who die 
in their sins. The subject is now generally 
avoided in the pulpit, because it is both 
difficult and unpopular. But we ought to face 
it; we wish to be honest with ourselves and 
each other. What ought we to believe about 
the state of the wicked_in the next world? 
There has been a real moral revolt against 
the old teaching, and a_ moral revolt_against 
a_religious doctrine is always a_serious thing. 
I will say at once that I am in sympathy 
with the revolt, but not with some of the 
theories which have sprung out of it. 


ah) 
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The old teaching about hell is indeed 
most horrible. We can read Dante’s /uferno, 
because to us it is a work of the imagination ; 
but to Dante’s age it was based on revealed: 
truth. The revelation, of course, was not 
in the Bible, but in visions vouchsafed_ to 


saints. Gregory the Great was one of the 
first_to compile a learned work, describing, 


from authentic sources, the torments of the 


damned. Volcanic eruptions, he thought, 


were due to the increasing crowd of lost 
souls, which made it necessary to enlarge 
the approaches to their prisons. The tortures 
inflicted by the will of God upon His rebellious 
creatures, thus incarcerated in the bowels 
of the earth, included all forms of cruelty 
known among men, only infinitely intensified. 
Monkish writers collected all the stories of 
ingenious tortures connected with the names 
of notorious tyrants in history, and insisted 
that these were poor copies of what takes 
place in hell. ‘This torment, says an old 
English divine, ‘comprises as many torments 
as the body of man has joints, being caused 
by a penetrating and real fire, which will 
burn without interruption as long as God 
is God.’ . A modern Roman Catholic book, 
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intended for children, describes a little girl 
standing barefoot on a red-hot floor, a little 
boy stewing in a boiling ‘kettle, another 
baked in a hot oven, and so forth. 

I have no theory as to how this devil- 
worship, for so it is, intruded itself into 
Christianity. The callousness of the times 
explains something. Most of us have seen 
the fine picture in this year’s [1906] Royal 
Academy, in which a beautiful girl is being 
led forth to be burnt alive as a heretic. If 
we remember that in many places it was 
ordered that heretics should be burnt at a 
stow fire, so that their sufferings might be 
protracted for hours, we can realise how 
completely the feeling of Europeans has 
altered, in the matter of inflicting physical 
pain. But this is an inadequate explana- 
tion. The waking nightmares which created 
these hideous stories must be due to some 
obscure psychological cause. Poor human 
nature has had to suffer sorely in its upward 
struggles. In particular, the ecstatic raptures 
of the cloistered saints, never very sane 
or wholesome, were followed by violent re- 
actions in which the lowest depths of mental 
suffering were fathomed. The visions of 
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hell may have emanated from minds so 
diseased. 

In any case, we need not hesitate to condemn 
the whole monkish chamber of horrors as a 
most blasphemous insult to God. Dean Farrar 
said that he would ask God that he might die 
as the beasts that perish, rather than that his 
worst enemy should endure the hell described 
by Tertullian or Jonathan Edwards, or Pusey, 
or Moody, or Spurgeon, for a single year. A 
striking instance of the advance of the Christian 
Church towards the spirit of Christ, since the 
so-called ages of faith, is shown by the following 


comparison. St. Thomas Aquinas says: ‘In 
order that the saints may enjoy their beatitude 


more richly, a perfect sight is granted them of 
the punishment of the damned.’ The American 
the punishment ol the damne 


poet Whittier says: 


While sin remains, and souls in darkness dwell, 

Can heaven itself be heaven, and look unmoved on hell? 
It is a dream? Is heaven so high 

That pity cannot breathe its air? 

Its happy eyes for ever dry? 

Its holy lips without a prayer? 

My God, my God, if thither led 

By Thy free grace unmerited, 

No crown, no palm be mine, but let me keep 

A heart that still can feel, and eyes that still can weep. 
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He is quite right. If hell were what it has 
been described to be, no one who deserved 
to go to heaven could bear to live there and 
know what was going on. Can we fancy 
ourselves singing ‘Just and true are Thy 
ways, Thou King of saints, while contem- 
plating even the least estimable of our 
acquaintances torn by red-hot pincers for all 
eternity? It is in the name of Christ that 
we dismiss these dreadful stories as a mere 
nightmare. 

But what are we to put in their place? 
Can_we accept the now popular theory that 


hell is only what the Romanists call purgatory, 
and that all will be saved at the last? This 


was the view of Origen, who logically included 
the devil in his amnesty, and of many other 
philosophers and divines. But I am sorry 
to say that the Bible is dead_against it. 
None of the passages quoted in its favour 


have any weight. The Cross of Christ will 
‘draw all men to Him.’ Yes; but those who 
refuse to be drawn will not be dragged. 
‘Thou shall not come out till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing.’ How could 
the servant ever pay 10,000 talents? Do 
not debts bear interest? ‘In Christ shall 
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all be made alive’—but the persons in view 
are ‘they who shall be Christ’s at his coming.’ 
And on the other side we have ‘the un- 
quenchable fire’; ‘where their worm dieth 
- not and the fire is not quenched’; we have 
the doom of the blasphemer against the 
Holy Ghost, who ‘hath never forgiveness, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is 
to come, with the remarkable phrase in 
et. Mark, *he is guilty of an eternal sin’; 
we have the same adjective used for ‘eternal 
punishment’ and ‘life eternal’; and we have 
the sentence upon Judas that it would have 
been good for him never to have been born. 


Nor is it true that there is even an_under- 
current of universalism in the Gospels. Our 


Lord never gives a ray of hope to those who 
reject Him in this life; He nowhere hints at 
any place of repentance after death, or any 
end to the condition which follows the great 


day. In_all His utterances, this life is the 


one scene of opportunity and probation, this 


world the one theatre on which the drama 
of human fate is played out. 

Nor can the theory of conditional immor- 
tality find any support in the New Testament. 


It has found favour with some philosophical 
I 
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thinkers, and is certainly attractive. The incor- 


rigibly_wicked, on this theory, pass finally out 
of existence at their death, since they have 


deliberately chosen to identify themselves with 

the_unreal, the perishable and the evil ioe 
is pointed out that perdition is spoken of as 
the -second death, which favours extinction 
rather than survival in misery, and that 
salvation is spoken of as essentially “fe 
rather than happiness. But this is not really 
Bible doctrine. If man was made in the 
image_of God, immortality is an_attribute of 
his nature, not a reward of his virtue. Life 
and death, in St. John and St. Paul, are 
moral and religious terms, and have nothing 
to do with consciousness and unconsciousness. 
Life eternal is said to be the knowledge of 
God; those who love have passed from 
death unto life; ye are dead [unto sin] says 
St. Paul, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. Of the wicked it is said, not that 
they pass out of existence, but that the wrath 
of God abideth on them: of Judas, not that 
he was annihilated, but that he went ‘to 
his own place.’ It would therefore be very 
rash to adopt this theory, though I admit 
that to the philosopher it has great attractions. 
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We are then, it would seem, sent back 


to the traditional view that all men are 


-immortal, and that_our eternal destinies are, 


so far_as we know, decided_by our_manner of 
life on this earth. Can this belief be reconciled 


with the goodness and justice of God? 

There are, of course, all varieties of character, 
and all possible gradations of goodness and 
badness. There must also be every possible 
shade_of reward and punishment. Heaven 
and hell are not péaces. There is. no objec- 
tion to supposing that there will not be a 
very sharp line of separation between the 
worst of the saved and the best of the lost. 


The whole tenor of New Testament teaching 


is that every one shall be rewarded according 
to his work. We need not take the parable 


of the sheep and goats too literally. It is 
a parable, not a description, Still it may 
well be that God who reads the heart may 
find a deep cleavage between characters 
which to our eyes look much the same. 
The question, ‘Art thou for us or for our 
adversaries?’ has been answered by most 
of us before we come to die. Moreover, we 
need not suppose that the future life is a 
passive or stereotyped condition. Life must 
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live, and character must deepen. Even if 
there is no future pvobation, our lives must 
develop naturally on their real lines, whether 
good or evil. 

But above all, we ought not to think too 
much about external rewards and punishments, 
and compensation. The question is not what 
God _ will impose_on_us in the other life, but 
what we shall_take with us into it We 
carry ourselves _into it, and _we carr thi 
else there. If we carry our sins with us, 
unrepented of and unforgiven, we carry our 
own hell within us. ‘Hell, says Bossuet, an 
we rightly understand, is sin itself. The 
Christian heaven and hell consist in Jdezng 
something, not in enjoying or suffering some- 


thing. Salvation does _not_mean_being rid 
of suffering, but being rid of sin. The 


recognition of this is the noble side of the 
doctrine of Purgatory, which is seen at its 
very best in Newman’s beautiful poem ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius.. But this doctrine 
makes the connection between sin and its 
punishment too arbitrary and external. We 
ought to feel that we are oe s_sowing our 


future, and always reaping vas The 
penalty for being selfish ame gra is not 
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to_be baked in an oven; it_is to become a 


human wolf instead of a man loving and 


beloved. In the next world we shall see, 
much more clearly than we do now, the 
terrible and irreparable blunder of a worldly, 
sensual, selfish life. We shall then at last 
see things in their true proportions. We 
shall see what God meant us to be, and what 
we have made of ourselves. The lost soul 
will see the treasures of love and purity and 
goodness that were once within her reach, 
and are now so no longer. .She will hear 
the words, ‘He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still, and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still; and he that is righteous and holy, 
let him be righteous and holy still’; and, in 
shame and misery, she will ‘go to her own 


place. Death does not change _us; it_only 


strips us bare, and _consigns us to the_place, 
and _ the company, which we have chosen for 


ourselves. My brethren, if we have not 
made our choice, let us hesitate no longer, 
for the night cometh, when no man can work. 
Behold, now is the accepted time; now is 
the day of salvation. 


XIV. 


GAMBLING. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Oct., 1905. 

“It is required in stewards that a man be found faithful.’ 
rt Cor. iv. 2. 

Tuts is a very comprehensive text, for we 
know that all that we have, and all that we 
are—our money, our talents, our health, our 
opportunities—are a trust for which we shall 
be called to account. Whether we have ten 
talents, or two, or 0 t_be fai ith 
what is given to us. But I wish this morning 
to deal with only one corner of the subject—to 
discuss not our stewardship generally, but our 
stewardship of money; and not our steward- 
ship of money generally, but one particular 
way in which a great deal of money now 

changes hands in all classes of society. 
This pulpit would not be a suitable place for 
a denunciation of betting and gambling, though 
I think that both as Christians and as English- 
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men we must be uneasy—almost more than 
uneasy—at the enormous increase of the evil 
in this country during the last fifteen years. I 
wish to ask you to consider with me the ethzcs 
of _gambling—by no means an_easy “subject, 
And I hope that those members of the congre- 
gation who take no personal interest in the 
problem will not object to hearing it discussed 
for once—for it-is a matter of national import- 
ance, and one in which the opinion as well as 
the example of the upper classes has great 
influence. 

We may define gambling as ¢he_determina- 
tion of the ownership of property by an appeal 


to_chance.1 By chance I mean_a play _of 


natural forces which cannot be controlled_or 


calculated _by those who appeal to_it. We 


must then distinguish between pure and mixed 
gambling. Pure gambling is an appeal to 
mere chance ; the toss of a coin is the simplest 
form of it. Mixed gambling contains an 
element of skill or of fraud, To bet on a 
certainty is of course not gambling at all, but 
pure fraud. To back a horse or buy a specu- 





1This definition, and some of the thoughts which follow, 
were suggested by an article in the /wternational Journal 
of Ethics. 
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lative stock is mixed gambling, because we 
act partly from confidence in our own judg- 
ment, and partly as willing to run a consider- 
able risk. To play at a gaming table is pure 
gambling, with gratuitous folly added, because 
the players know that a percentage on the 
stakes is levied by the establishment. 

The mention of risky investments shows how 
difficult the problem is. No commerce, even 


of the simplest kind, can_be carried_on without 
some degree of speculation. Every one who 


risks_loss_in the hope of gain speculates. If 
there is a moral distinction between honest 
retail trade and speculating (say) in corn- 
futures, where are we to draw the line? And 
if four people enjoy playing cards for money, 
are we to condemn them for doing so or not? 
Or again, if a clergyman holds a bazaar, with 
raffles, to pay off a debt on his church, is he 
(apart from illegality) doing wrong ? 

I am afraid we shall not arrive at any rule 
or principle which will answer all these 
questions. Probably no business man could 
tell us exactly where the line should be drawn 
between legitimate and illegitimate speculation; 
and certainly no one else could. And as for 
playing cards for moderate stakes, or holding 
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raffles for charity, we have to consider whether 
the pleasure or benefit is greater than the risk 
of moral injury to ourselves, or the bad 
example to others. 


I_suppose that the chief cause of gambling _ 
is a sort of revolt against the regularity of 

ordinary life. In__a_ civilised country the 
domination of order and_ routine is rather 
oppressive. Many people’s lives are dread- 
fully dull and monotonous. The world offers 


them nothing but a repetition of the same 


drudgery, with petty rewards which are all 
known beforehand. A margin of disorder, 


of the incalculable, is_a_real factor in the 
interest_of life. The Asiatic is said to dislike 
our methods of taxation, not because they are 
oppressive, but because they are regular. He 
would prefer the old system, under which his 
rajah left him alone for some years, and then 
swooped upon all that he could carry off. It 
was more interesting than the half-yearly 
demand-note. Some of us gratify this craving 
for the irregular, in our reading, as Charles 
Lamb amused himself with the Restoration 
dramatists. He liked, he says, ‘now and then 
to imagine a world with no meddling (moral) 
distinctions. I come back to my cage and my 
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restraint the fresher and more healthy for it.’ 
Some such natural desire for temporary relief 
amid depressing conditions may lead to betting 
in the working class ; in another class the ennur 
of idleness and the fatiguing pursuit of pleasure 
create a similar craving for excitement. We 
cannot condemn this natural desire without 
condemning nearly all games; but there are 
many other less abjectionable ways of grati- 
fying it than gambling. 


The_gambling spirit_is very ruinous to 
nation. The rational basis of acquisition is 


the he natural relation of effort to satisfaction. 

Wealth would not be produced but for the 
satisfaction of consuming it, and the use of it 
ought to be the reward for some social service. 
The more this za¢ural relation is maintained, 
the better is the social and economic state of 
the country. But even unjust distribution is 
better than mere chance. The determination 
of ownership by chance is a deliberate repudia- 
tion of reason, a choice of anarchy. And if the 
tree is known by its fruits, gamblin ust_rank 
as a very noxious weed indeed. The intellec- 


tual demoralisation which attends it is very 
remarkable. The superstitions of gamblers are 


notorious ; they seem quite unable to compre- 
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hend the mathematical doctrine of chances. 
Morally, its effects are disastrous. One has 
only to watch the faces in the Casino at Monte 
Carlo, or in the Bourse at Paris during a fever 
of speculation, to realise how greed and base 
excitement can distort and disfigure the human 
countenance. 


Gambling easily __b 1 


passion, driving out other tastes and intere 
It then makes honest labour almost impossible 
for its victim; one low excitement_ca 

be varied by another equally depraved. Amid 
the ruin of the higher faculties, greed, lust, 
callousness, and dishonesty reign unchecked. 
But even when the gambler retains enough 
self-control to avoid this total wreck of his 
better self, all sense of the moral responsi- 
bilities attaching to money is undermined. 
Money won by pure chance or speculation is 
squandered in heartless and tasteless luxury. 
Debts to tradesmen are repudiated without 
shame, and cynical _unscru ulousness becomes 
the keynote of the whole character. There is, 
I am afraid, a growing readiness to receive into 
society men who have amassed fortunes in 
dubious ways; they are not made to feel that 
they are under a cloud. And so the gambling 
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spirit spreads downwards, and we hear com- 
plaints that the steady industry of the British 
race is a thing of the past. ‘There must be 
an immense number of working men whose 
leisure thoughts—and it_is_ our leisure thoughts 
which colour or stain our characters—are maznly 
occupied with betting on races. The circulation 
of the sporting papers is alone enough to prove 
this, and there is plenty of other evidence. 
The clergy of our northern towns have terrible 
stories to tell of the moral and social ruin which 
this evil habit often brings. Many consider it 
even more destructive than intemperance. 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that we 
are in the presence of a national disease of the 
most dangerous kind, a disease which has pene- 
trated to all classes of the community, and which is 
undermining the English character. As patriots, 
as Christians, can we do anything to check it? 

I do not know enough to be sure what 
suggestions are practicable and what are not. 
But I feel sure that, so far as possible, the 
following principles ought to be observed : 


Those forms of betting and gambling which 


brine no rest or recreation, b 


should be wholly condemned. Betting on races 


comes under this category. 
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All kinds of pure gambling, where there is 
no element of skill, are somewhat degrading, 
and hardly worthy of a civilised being. Roulette 
comes under this category. 

Since thoughts about gambling and betting 
are utterly unfruitful, bringing no instruction 
or refreshment to mind, soul, or spirit, reading 
and conversation about such subjects should be 
discouraged. 

If we wish to allow ourselves any little 
indulgence which is not condemned by these 
principles, we ought to consider first whether we 
may be setting a bad example, and whether we 
can conscientiously spend any but a very small 
fraction of our time and money in such a way. 
I suppose it is very difficult for a host and 
hostess to prevent all play for money in their 
house; but one hears of some houses where 
the rule is made. 

This, however, is a detail compared with the 
duty to discourage the gambling sfzrzt, espec- 
ially in the younger generation. The young 
ought to be taught that it should be a matter of 
proper pride, and indeed of common honesty, 
to give an equivalent in some shape for all the 
good things which we receive ; that money is 
only respectable when it is honestly earned, or 
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inherited ; and that we are responsible, before 
God and man, for the range of interests with 
which we stock our minds.’ A really good 
education is an almost certain cure for the evil 
which we are now considering. As a learned 
judge said in an address last week, ‘the preval- 
ence of gambling is largely due to the monotony 
of many lives. But to the student this weariness 
of monotony is an unknown thing. Every day 
reveals to him some new fact or new thought 
or new beauty ; and so he is never conscious 
of any desire for the artificial and poisonous 
excitement of gambling.’ Stimulate some real 
intellectual interest in your children, and they 
will eschew the bookmaker altogether and use 
the bridge- table in _moderation. 

Nb ea 1 yards t_a_ man be 
found faithful.’ This country is now _on_its 
trial God has given us as a nation great 
wealth and opportunities to administer. One 
fears sometimes that we may be ‘accused unto 
our Lord of having wasted his goods,’ and that 
the sentence may be _ preparing—‘ Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou_mayest 
be no longer steward.’ It is not too late to 
avert this condemnation, but our time of grace 
may be short. 


XV. 


FOUL LEY. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, February 24, 1907. 


‘God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace unto the humble.’ 
James iv. 6. 


Tuere are two Christian virtues which are 
entirely spoilt if we think about them. The 


first of these is purity. Purity is a natural 


refinement ae delicacy of the mind, which 
feels the same kind of shrinking and distaste 
for anything morally foul and corrupt that we 
all feel when we come in contact with filth 
or decaying animal matter. The pure mind 
feels no temptation to dwell upon sins of 
which, in St. Paul’s words, it is a shame 
even to speak; such thoughts are painful to 
it; it puts them away gladly, except when a 
stern sense of duty calls us to help a fallen 
brother or sister out of the mire. Our Lord, I 
think, felt a burning shame when they brought 
to see Him the woman taken in the act of 
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adultery, surrounded by her eager accusers. 
He did not look them in the face; He stooped 
down and wrote on the ground. This temper 
of mind is poles asunder from the_prurient ~ 
prudishness which now often calls itself a_zeal 
for purity. It is an easy way of gathering a 
crowd of listeners, to draw a lurid picture of 
the vices of smart society, drawn probably 
mainly from imagination, and partly from back- 
stairs gossip. It is an easy way to get a 
large sale for a novel, to write a psychological 
study of a mind infected with strange vices, 
or an exposure of the seamy side of town-life. 
But no one who can enjoy preaching such 
sermons, or listening to them; no one who 
can enjoy writing such books, or reading them, 
has the grace of purity. It is worth while 
saying this, for once; for the rebound from 
early Victorian reticence _has_now gone so 
far that the morbid-minded are no longer 
restrained by the presence of well-bred people 
from starting subjects which are not fit for 
conversation. 

The other virtue which is quite spoilt by 
thinking about it is humility. It would indeed 
be a ridiculous sight, that of the self-complacent 
Publican standing and praying thus with him- 
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self: God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are—proud, arrogant, conceited, or 
even as this Pharisee! But this is what self- 
conscious humility comes to. It may be thought 
that this is a reason for not preaching about 
humility. But I think we may spend a few 
minutes in considering what the Christian 
virtue of humility means, without running any 
risk of rubbing the bloom off any tender 
flowers of this grace which mav be nestling 
in our own hearts. 

It_was_ perhaps unfortunate that humility 
came to _be_ proclaim rl 


characteristic quality of the Christians. The 
Pagans des ised it as a servile te which 


it is not; the monks practised it as a mortifi- 
cation of our self-respect, which again it is 
not. Indeed it is a singular thing, that the 
old devotional books, which in most ways are 
beautiful and excellent, jar upon us when 
they touch on the two virtues which I have 
mentioned. On the subject of purity they 
not only offend our taste, but take a point of 
view which is far removed from our modern 
standards and ideals. And on the subject of 
humility they almost seem to have substituted 


a virtue of their own for the quality which 
K 
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the New Testament calls humility. To put 
it shortly, they identify humility too much 
with obedience_and_ submission those virtues 
of the monastic rule. The monk had to show 
his humility by obeying all sorts of preposterous 
orders, and by almost literally allowing himself 
to be trampled on. 1 have heard that the 
same methods are not unknown in our modern 
Sisterhoods. 

If we may judge from the New Testament, 
humility really has not much to do with 
obedience to man; but it has more to do, 
than is commonly realised, with disinterested: 
ness and a true estimate_of values. © 

Aristotle rather_strikingly defines courage 
as a_just estimate of danger. Taking a hint 


from him, we might define humility as_a_just 
estimate of our own value. 

First, by thinking too much of ourselves ; and 
second, by being proud of things of which 
we ought, if anything, to be ashamed. 

A great deal of pride _is really self-centred- 
ness. Anything that we are concerned in is 
immensely important to us. It would cease 
to be important, and become quite uninterest- 
ing, if we were out of it. This is an insidious 
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fault, because it disguises itself in various ways. 
A man may get the credit of being an 
affectionate parent—even an unselfish parent 
—when all the time it is only because they 
are fzs children, not for their own sakes, 
that he cares for them, and wishes them to 
make a mark in the world. A clergyman may 
get the reputation of being a model parish 
priest, when all the time he only wants to 
fill his church because it is zs, and cares 
nothing for the spiritual good of his congrega- 
tion. The really humble man is humble not 
because he thinks meanly of himself, but 
because he does not think of himself at all, 
only of his work. St. John the Baptist was 
humble when he said, ‘He must_increase_but 
I must decrease’; but he was not less humble 
when multitudes flocked to ‘Jordan banks’ to 
hear him. He accepted his wonderful fame, 
and his subsequent supersession, with the same 
simplicity. If he had thought at all about 
himself, he would have admitted that he was 
called to do a great work; but he was thinking, 
not about himself, but about the Kingdom 


of God. Similarly, St. Paul cares nothing 


whether he himself or Apollos gets the credit 
of converting the Corinthians, The thing was 
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done—that is all that concerns him. ‘Whether 
it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed,’ This is humility, to do one’s work 
simply and efficiently, without _thinking what 
kind of a figure we are making in it “St 
Paul was not at all humble in the monkish 
sense, When he found himself severely criti- 
cised, he treated his critics with calm contempt. 
‘With me it is a very small thing,’ he said, 
‘to be judged of you, or of man’s ephemeral 
judgment.’ ‘To his own master each man 
standeth or falleth.’ He knew that there is 
but one Judge who will say ‘Go up higher,’ 
or ‘Give this man place’; and that God, as 
the German proverb says, does not_make up 
His account every week. 

So in preaching humility, he does not say, 
‘Think what poor creatures you are,’ but 
‘Who made thee superior to another? And 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
But if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it?’ 

General Gordon shows that he had assimi- 
lated the spirit of these words. ‘If certain 
good works,’ he wrote, ‘are ordained to be 
brought forth by you, why should you glory 
in them? Do not flatter yourself that you 
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are wanted, that God could not work without 
you; it is an honour if He employs you. 
No one is indispensable in this world's 
affairs, or in spiritual work. What a calm 
life a man living thus would live! What 
services he would render! Nothing could 
move him.’ 

This is the humility of Christ, who said, 
‘Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say 
well, for so I am’; but who shrunk from 
no loving service, and never forgot that He 
came to do not His own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Him. 

Therefore, the man who follows where he 
ought to lead, who seeks advice where he 


ought give it, who ‘makes through 
ee ae great refusal’ in an 


is not_a_model of Christian humility. He 
must not flatter himself; he is not humble, 
he is only a coward or a shirker. 

But we are often proud of things which 
we certainly did not receive from God. I 
will not speak of those ‘whose god is their 
belly, and whose glory is in their shame, 
though St. Paul speaks of them. If a man 
has not only made himself a human swine, 
but is proud of being one, he is almost beyond 
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the reach of exhortation. But how many of 
us are secretly proud of things which, without 
being sinful, are no credit to us whatever. 
For instance, a large income 1 

Christian, simply _a_large responsibility, some- 
thing which_makes living the true life a more 
complicated_problem than_it is to the man 
who can just feed and clothe his family. To 
trace the social consequences of our _unproduc- 
tive expenditure, our good-natured charities, 
and our investments, is a task which | suppose 
we ought not to shirk, but which might 
well appall the shrewdest intellect. It is 


—— 


difficult_to see _why a man should_feel proud 


when he puts _on_a fur coat, or enters a 
motor car. 
motor car. 


Family pride may be rather sensible, or very 
foolish. To belong to a really distinguished 
family may encourage a man to set before 
himself a noble ideal, and to live in a finer 
manner than the common herd; and there 
are few nobler types than that of the English 
gentleman and gentlewoman. But to pride 
oneself, like a German nobleman, on ‘sixteen 
quarterings, is surely as barbarous as the 
antiquated weapons which gave rise to this 
curious cult. 
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Social pretensions seem generally to imply 
a very distorted estimate of what makes life 
great and worthy. When I was working at 
a university, I was often surprised at the 
obvious self-complacency of some youth who 
seemed to have no distinction except the 
height of his shirt collar and the shallowness 
of his intellect. One had to assume that he 
was the idol of a set. who, in St. John’s 
words, sought and obtained ‘glory one from 
another, without much thought of the glory 
‘which cometh from the only God.’ There 
are probably many such sets of mutual 
admirers in London, who ‘trust in themselves 
that they are’—just what they should be, 
‘and despise others.’ Would it be altogether 
a caricature to represent one of these little 
queens praying thus with herself—‘God, I 
thank thee that I. am not as other women 
are—intellectual, artistic, political, or even as 
this advocate of women’s rights. I deny 
myself all individual tastes ; I copy religiously 
all fashionable follies; my food, my dress, my 
daily round of occupations are purged of all 
peculiarity?’ It is an ideal more worthy of 
a sheep than of a human being. 

It_is easy to_satirise each other's foibles. 
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What we all need is to set before us the 
glory that comes from God only—a kind of 
excellence that no one can be conceited about. 
Keep the image of Jesus Christ always at 
the back of your minds; remember that chat 
is what we have to aim at. Other successes 
are at best only play; our work is to follow 
Christ. That will at once reduce the various 
interests of life to their proper proportions. 
Our view of life will no longer be intercepted 
by the gigantic figure of self stalking in the 
foreground, nor shall we construct absurd 
little worlds of our own, in which we may 
acquire a wholly fictitious importance. 

We are many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office. We 
are all wanted, but none of us is wanted 
much. Let each of us then try not to think 
of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith. 


XVI. 


iiiee UP IN THE HAND OF THE 
LORD: 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, March 24, 1907 
(Palm Sunday). 


‘In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red: 
it is full mixed, and he poureth out of the same.’ 
Psalm Ixxv. 8. 


Hoty Week is a call and a challenge from 
Christ to the world. In the events which we 
commemorate this week are concentrated the 
real issues of the Christian revelation. The 
contending forces are brought face to face; 
they join in deadly combat; the victory is 
decided—the apparent victory and the real 
victory. And we are asked—we cannot evade 
the question—on which side do you, and you, 
stand? Art thou for us, or for our adver- 
saries ? : 

To the careless and godless is addressed 
that wistful appeal, ‘Is it nothing to you, all 
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ye that pass by?’ To that large and, I fear, 
growing majority, to whom Good Friday is 
a fifth Bank Holiday, who are now making 
their plans to begin a festive week in the 
country on the day of their Redeemer’s death, 
without a thought of the solemn reasons for 
which the routine business of life is suspended 
at this season, these are the words which 
Christ speaks in their unhearing ears: “Tsiaig 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.’ | 

But to us who do not wish to forget; to 
us who welcome this holy season, and wish 
to have our love and faith quickened by it, 
there is another appeal. Our Lord speaks to 
us in the words which He addressed to the 
sons of Zebedee, words which assuredly were 
not meant for them only, but for all His 
disciples. We have to answer the question 
which He put to James and John: ‘Are ye 
able to drink of the cup which I shall drink 
of, and to be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with ?’ ; 

It sounds a stern and terrible question. 
Those favoured disciples had been dazzled 
with the mysterious light of Tabor; their 
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Master was bringing them to Gethsemane. 
They had dreamed of thrones and_ subject 
provinces ; they were to see their King reign- 
ing from the Tree. Nay; we_remember how 
the thought of that Cup appalled even our 
Lord Himself. ‘Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.’ 

Shall we, with our fuller knowledge of what 
‘this cup’ meant, dare to answer with the 
two disciples, ‘We are able?’ Shall we dare 
to lift to our lips the cup which our Saviour 
Himself feared to drain? 

Yet we may remember that the associations 
of God’s ‘cup’ are not all tragic. What is 
‘the cup of the Lord’ in my text? What 
is ‘the cup of salvation’ in another psalm ? 
What is ‘the cup of blessing’ in St. Paul? 

Are they two different cups? Are we to 
distinguish between the cup which Christ 
drained and the cup which He blessed? Are 
we to divide the Passion from the Eucharist ? 
Good Friday from Maundy Thursday ? 

No, we are not to divide them. The two 
are one. ‘The Eucharist is the communion 
of the Passion. The power of the Passion is 
the power of the Eucharist. The victory of the 
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Passion is the victory of the Eucharist. The 
joy of the Passion is the joy of the Eucharist.” 

The Eucharist is the communion of the 
Passion. If it were not so, it would perhaps 
be a communion of hope and joy, to those 
who have not sinned. It would not be so to 
those who have felt the power of sin. 

Those who enter into the devout communi- 
cant life have found the secret of joy, for 
they have the life of Christ. But they are 
also self-consecrated to suffering; for the life 
of Christ is a dying life; His joy is wrung 
out of the heart of sorrow. They are dedi- 
cated to fellowship in His sufferings, that their 
fellowship in His glory may be real. 

This is the dominant conception of the 
Passion-narrative in St. John. The motto or 
title of all the last part of St. John’s Gospel 
is ‘Glory ’—the glorification of Christ through 
self-chosen suffering, We are not to look 
upon Good Friday simply as a defeat followed 
by a victory. The victory was won in and 
through suffering ; it did not simply come after 
it. The powers of evil were conquered in the 
moment of their apparent triumph, and by 
the fact of their apparent triumph. 

TR. C. Moberly, Christ our Life. 
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All this is in ‘the cup’ which our Saviour 
drained, and which He gives us to drink. 
The ‘red wine’ with which the cup of the 
Lord is ‘full mixed,’ and which He poureth 
out for us, is His blood. Blood—the symbol 
of life, not of death; but of life poured out, 
consecrated by dying. 

What does this challenge mean to us, 
dropping metaphor and mysticism? ‘Can ye 
drink of the cup that I shall drink ol?” WWE 
know that we must answer, ‘We can, unless 
we prefer to say that we have neither part 
~ nor lot in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
But what is involved in our acceptance of the 
challenge? ‘We are able —at any rate we 
wish to try—to do what? 

Surely the cup is the burden of human 
sorrow and human sin—the accumulated results 
of all the errors and vices and crimes that 
poor humanity commits every day. A bitter 
draught it is—‘thou hast given us a drink 
of deadly wine,’ we might say when it is 
put before us. Jesus Christ was willing to 
drain it—as an act of love, and as an act of 
obedience. He took up the burden of human 
frailty. He voluntarily opposed Himself to 
all the organised tyranny, bigotry, hypocrisy, 
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selfishness, treachery, and cowardice, of His 
time. He would not bend before it. He 
withstood it to the face. ‘He let it crush 
Him, and by so doing he conquered it. 
There is nothing incomprehensible, nothing 
fantastic, about this. The powers of evil are 


enormously strong. They constitute a crushing 


burden, which punishes everybody, guilty and 
innocent alike. Society blunders along under 


this burden like an unwieldy, half-blind giant, 
stupidly and half-unconsciously trampling down 


those who get in its way. And_in_ every 


generation there_are_ those who add_to the 
world’s burden, and there are those _whg 
lig hten it. There are those who show a 


wonderful cleverness in giving their burdens 


to_others to carry, and tripping along them- 
selves unencumbered. Indeed, the art of 
living, as practised by the man_of the world, 
consists chiefly in leaving the heavy baggage 
to others, and strapping a neat and comfortable 
little knapsack on his own shoulders. I am 
afraid we all do it, more or less. And the 
worst of it is, that it is so very difficult to 
tell whether we are, from the highest point of 
view, Carrying our own pack, and paying our 
way in life, or not. I am not thinking chiefly 
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of money, though that is a difficult problem. 
But as citizens of the kingdom of God, as 
soldiers in the church militant, are we profit- 
able servants, useful workers and fighters, or 
parasites, paupers, and camp-followers? That 
is the great question. That is what we shall 
be judged by. We profess to be followers 
of the greatest Friend that mankind ever 
had, of Him who gave all for men, and took 
nothing from them. This was the cup that 
He chose to drink—a life of loving ungrudging 
service, which, just because it was so absolutely 
noble and disinterested, terrified into frantic 
opposition those_forces of evil which are 


glad_to_give a condescending patronage to 
half-hearted and_half-sincer rs 


rishteousness. The world doesnot crucify 
the ambitious reformer; it_gives him _a_com- © 


fortable berth and turns him into a good 
conservative. What is the driving force in 
our lives? The thought of what we may get 
out of society, or what we may put into it? 
That is the root of the matter. Is there any 
strong esprit de corps in our Christianity ? 
Is there in our religion anything like the 
enthusiastic patriotism of the Japanese in the 
late war, with whom everything went well 
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because each man’s life was ready to be 
offered, if necessary, in the service of his 
country, so that it really mattered very little 
who was in command, and very few individual 
reputations were made or lost ? 

That is the claim, the challenge, that Christ 
makes to us. Are we able, and willing, to 
serve and follow Him in this spirit? We 
cannot tell what He will require of us; it 
may be much or it may be little; but have we 
the spirit of love and the spirit of obedience, 
in which, as I have said, Christ Himself lived 
and died for men? If we have, we may — 
answer humbly but confidently, ‘We are able’; 
for our great Captain will set us no impossible 
tasks. 

You will see now why the cup which our 
blessed Lord drained, and the cup which He 
blessed, are one and the same cup. It is the 
cup of communion, of brotherhood; the ‘cup 
of kindness’ which pledges us to bear each 
other’s burdens instead of shifting our own; 
and it is the cup of the red wine poured out, 
the precious life-blood freely given, the living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God. 


XVII. 


Peek eo tOAPTER THE ORDER: OF 
MEERCHIZE DEK. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, January 20, 1907. 


‘A priest after the order of Melchizedek.’ 
Psalm cx. 4. 


Wuen St. Paul enumerates the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit to the Church, gifts distributed 
among the various members of the body, he 
says. that God gave some apostles, some 
prophets, some pastors and teachers; but he 
does not say, ‘He gave some, priests.’ There 
is not a word in the New Testament about 
any order of priests. We hear of bishops 
(episcopi—overseers) and presbyters, who seem 
to have held the same office under a different 
name, and of deacons; but we hear nothing 
of priests. Let us consider this morning what 
a priest means, and what place, if any, he 


holds in the Church of Christ. 


The_profession_of priest _is, I_suppose, the 
L 
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oldest in the world. The opponents of religion 


in the eighteenth century pretended that the 
priests invented religion. Of course that is 
not true. Religion invented the priests. But 
since religion is practically universal, we find 
priests everywhere and in all times. There 
are many kinds of religion, good, bad, and 
indifferent; but nearly all have their priests. 
At the bottom of the ladder we have the 
medicine men, magicians, and sorcerers, who 
plunder and terrorise savage tribes. It ee 
indeed a sinister record, we are obliged to own 
it, which attaches to the profession of priest. | 
The priest has generally thriven and prospered 
by trafficking in the superstitious fears of 
mankind. He has fostered these terrors, and 
made his gain out of them. Moreover, he 
has either instituted, or jealously defended, 
various hideous customs—such as human sacri- 
fice, cruel ordeals, and ritual impurity. He 
is responsible, as I have said, for most of the 
horrors which make the life of the savage so 
very unlike the ideal pictures which have been 
drawn of it. Nor has he done much better 
in more civilised societies. Who but he is 
responsible for the burning of tens of thousands 
of harmless old women as witches, all through 
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the middle ages; for the persecution and cruel 
deaths of the countless victims of the Inquisi- 
tion; for the horrors of the wars of religion, 
and—to turn to his less violent exploits—for 
the ingenious system of indulgences, and 
‘Purgatory Pickpurse,’ as Latimer called it? 
Even at the present day, I_am_afraid_the 


word ‘priest’ suggests _a_type of character 
justly odious to the average layman—a smooth, 
silky, scheming person, at bottom either a 
narrow-minded bigot or a worldly and ambitious 
self-seeker. I fear the external respect shown 
to the priesthood often covers a deep-seated 


distrust, based on the_contradiction between 


the motives which the priest praises _in_the 
pulpit, and those which most_naturally account 


for his own line of action. 
Even as guardians of divine truth, the record 
of the priesthood has been, on the whole, a 


bad one. The typical priest is never_happier 


than when he has a prophet to stone. The only 
place in the Old Testament in which priest and 


prophet are represented as agreeing is when 
‘the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means.’ I need not remind 
you of the part taken by the chief priests in 
the greatest of all the crimes in history. 
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Is this the whole story? If so, we had 
better banish the word priest as the name 
of an accursed thing, ‘and’ call our clergy 
ministers or pastors—anything rather than 
priests. 

But no—the name is after all a title of honour. 
Jesus Christ Himself is called in the New 
Testament our great high-priest. Christians 
are called a royal priesthood: Christ is said 
to have made us all kings and priests to God 


the Father. Plainly, it_is good to be a priest, 
though history has shown _t d 
priest is to be the most_hateful thing that_a | 


than-can ‘be: 

What is the essential idea of a priest? 
What does the word imply, over and above 
what is implied by such words as minister 
or pastor? It implies this. The priest is_an 
ambassador between God and man. Not a 
mediator. That office has been assumed once 
TRIE . . 
for all by one who alone is able to exercise 
it, one who is both God and man. But an 
ambassador: one who_by_ virtue 
is invested with a _digni i 
not claim on his own merits; one who has 
credentials and a mission—the guardian and 


interpreter of august traditions. The traditions 
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in his case are, or should be, part of the 
stored wisdom of humanity in divine things 
—the experience of God’s saints in their 


dealings with God. These hard-won spiritual 
gains need _a custodian; the highest flights of 
the human spirit are not repeated_every day, 
and_their_results_ may easily be lost. We do 


an injustice to the Catholic priesthood, unless 
we remember that Catholicism is an_art—the 


art_of holiness, and_that_the priests preserve 
the traditions and impart the rules of the art, 
just_as_a_school of painting hands down the 


secrets of some _great_master’s method—his 
devices for producin li and _ difficult 
effects. Catholicism has the secret of pro- 
ducing a certain type of character, and its 


priests have studied and can teach the way 


to acquire it. But the true priest has the 
key to even deeper secrets—the constitution 


of human nature itself. He has studied sin 
and temptation; he knows how to help the 


sick and sorry; he can put his finger on the 


place and say, ‘Thou _ailest_here and_here, 
and by doing this and this thou shalt find 


relief.’ 
The true and false priest are thus as far 
apart as heaven and hell. The false priest 
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desires that men should remain bound till Ze 
comes to set them free. He 1s<a jealous 
monopolist. He will plunder his people, like 
the sons of Eli> he-will “sacrifice the innocent 
blood, like Caiaphas, to maintain the supposed 
‘nterests of the Church; he will buy the oft 
of God to sell it at a profit, like Simon Magus. 
But the true priest is a born teacher and 
healer. A divine compassion impels him to 
lavish himself and his gifts on all who need 
him. He teaches and he heals because he 
cannot help it—necessity is laid upon him 
—yea, woe is me (he says) if I preach not 
the Gospel. He longs to open the blind 
eyes; to say to the prisoners, Come forth; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised; to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. Much 
of his influence is unconscious. Of such a 
one, a clergyman of our Church, the question 
was put to a labourer in his parish whether 
Mr. So-and-So had done any good. ‘I never 
saw that man cross the common yonder, was 
the answer, ‘without being the better for it. 

o such a priest men and women will go and 
open their griefs because they know that his 
one desire will be to help them. They know 
that he will be far too eager to find a cure 
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for the disease to be shocked or disgusted at 


its symptoms. And_moreover, he is, they 
know, a good physician. He_knows_some- 


thing of the heights and depths of human 
nature. He can _ bring science as well as 


a a a 


sympathy to his labour of love. The lonely 
soul, wrestling with the devil in secret, often 


supposes that its trials are strange and un- 
natural, and is oppressed with the horror of 
such an ordeal. But the priest knows better. 
He has read many books and heard many 
confidences. Seldom indeed does he hear of 
any temptation but ‘such as is common to 
man.’ And it is a great comfort to the patient 
to find that his trouble is familiar to the 
physician, and is not a sign of a hopelessly 
corrupted soul. 

It goes without saying that every honest 
clergyman longs to be a priest of this kind— 
a true healer and counsellor, to whom people 
will go as naturally as they go to a physician 
when they are sick. But this grace is not 
given in a full measure to all. Nor is it by 
any means confined to ordained ministers of 


the Gospel. Indeed the majority of those who 
have, in various degrees, this divine gift of 


healing sympathy, are debarred ring 
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holy orders, by the fact that they happen to_be 
women. And this brings me to the practical 
application of what I have been saying. In 
the Church of Christ the grace of the priestly 
office is not reserved for a particular caste 
or profession. We have, indeed, a duly 
accredited order of ministers, whose duty it 
is to exercise the public priestly functions in 
the name of and on behalf of the whole 
Church. But the most sacred privilege of the 
priest, that of ministering to a soul diseased, 
of bringing comfort and health and strength 
to those who need it, is a grace which the 
Holy Spirit scatters broadcast in the Church, 
giving it to very many persons, in very 
different degrees. This power of helping 
others in their spiritual life, of lifting them 
up when they have fallen, of encouraging 
them when they are faint, and showing them 
the right path when they are in doubt, is 
the most blessed gift which God gives to 
any man. It is given, as I have said, quite 
irrespectively of profession or sex; and of 
course it is given to be used. I am afraid 
some people think they may safely leave it 
unused, or not try to find out whether they 
have it or not. They will even say that it 
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is not a layman’s business to do this kind of 
work. But this is a grievous mistake. The 
priesthood of the laity is not an empty phrase. 
It makes a claim upon you all. It asserts 
that a precious gift has been given to you, as 
it has, in a greater or less degree, to nearly 
all Christians: and woe to those who hide 
in a napkin or bury underground this talent 
—this one gift which above all others has 
the power of multiplying itself if properly 
laid out. No one ought to assume that he 
(or she) has not got it until he has tried. 
Natural shyness and diffidence should be con- 
quered. Our English reserve in such matters 
causes us to miss some of the best chances 
of doing good that ever come our way. I 
believe that everyone who is quite sincere— 
sincere in his wish to help, without any thought 
of self, and sincere in his own life, can exercise 
this gift. But undoubtedly those only can 
work wonders of spiritual healing who have 
lived much in the company of Jesus Christ. 
Let me give an illustration of this. A copy 
of a masterpiece, made in the picture-gallery 
itself, commands a very high price. A copy 
of that copy, however skilfully executed, may 
be had for a much more moderate figure. It 
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is not easy to say what is wanting, but some- 
how the subtlest part of the spirit of the 
original has evaporated.. We seem to observe 
the same thing in human beings. Every now 
and then we encounter a man or woman whose 
character shows a freshness, a fearlessness, a 
freedom from conventionality, combined with 
humility, reverence, and patience, which makes 
us feel, ‘This is a copy of the original; 
this character draws its inspiration from the 
fountain-head, from the mind of Christ 
Himself.’ Such seems to have been the 
impression made upon his friends by Robert- 
son of Brighton, the famous preacher. It is | 
said of him, ‘The Incarnation was to him 
the centre of all history, the blossoming of 
humanity. He did not sfeak much of loving 
Christ; his love was fitly mingled with the 
veneration which makes love perfect; he 
paused before he spoke His name in common 
talk; for what that name meant had become 
the central thought of his intellect, and the 
deepest realisation of his spirit. The Incar- 
nation, Atonement, and Resurrection of Christ 
were not dogmas to him. He was daily 
realising them: they were in him a life, a 
power, a light.’ This is the secret of the 
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highest kind of priestly influence. What such 
men do for their generation is known but 
little to themselves; it is known in part by 
some grateful hearts; it is known fully by 
God alone. But, my brethren, some fragments 
of this gift have been scattered among most 
of us. As then we have received the gift, 
so let us minister the same one to another, 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of 


God. 


XVIII. 


LIBERTY-AND OBEDIENCE 


St. Pauls Cathedral, January 7, 1906. 


‘ 4 p] 
He was subject unto them. Lukeauee 


OnE _ of the paradoxes of Christianity is that 
it preaches universal subjection, and confers 


universal liberty. We are commanded to be 
all of us subject one to another; and yet, if the 
Son shall make us free, we are free indeed. 
What is the kind of freedom which is com- 
patible with, nay, which is based on, perfect 
obedience and universal mutual subjection ? 
Liberty is to the soul what fresh air and 
exercise are to the body. Without it there 
can be no health, and only a warped and 


stunted growth. ‘God takes away half a 
5 10d_ takes aWay Nall a 


man’s virtue, when he makes him a % 
says Homer. Yes; and the devil takes away 


half the virtue of religion, when he has bound 
it in chains of its own forging. 
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Unquestioning obedience to authority as 


authority, without any recognition of the 
limitations of all authority, except that of the 
call of God, unmistakably heard, is_the mark 
either of the infancy _or of the senile decay 
of religion. It is the essence of savage 


religion, with its complicated system of ¢adoos. 
The_taboo is something which simply must 


not be done, and_about_which no questions 
may be asked. The religion of the savage 


often makes his life a burden to him, and 
since the captive is forbidden even to try his 
prison door, there is small chance of his escape. 

It is also the essence of Legalism, of the 
tyranny of the Law which St. Paul knew 
and dreaded for his converts. It_is the 
essence of Pharisaism, with its ‘tradition of 
the elders,’ its perpetual ‘Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.’ It is the essence of d 
Catholicism, which makes unquestioning obedi- 
ence, of the military type, a moral virtue, 
which it is not. Unquestioning obedience 
makes a Church politically formidable, an 
that is all that can be said for_it. 

It is easy to see how in_this way religion, 
which ought to be the emancipator_of the 


human spirit, may become_its jailer_and_its 
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prison. Acceptance of the principle of autho- 
rity has arrested whol ivilisati 


paralysed whole nations. ‘ Its effect upon 
individuals was seen in a lurid light when 


Christ preached His Gospel. The publicans — 
and the harlots went into the kingdom of 
heaven before the Pharisees. 


And_yet St. Paul tells us that the Law_is 
holy_and just and good. Authority has_its 
proper_place. Unquestioning obedience is, 
and ought to be, the religion of childhood. 
For children (and who shall say when we 
entirely cease to be children?) there can be 
no government which does not often say, ‘ Do 
this, and abstain from doing that, because you 
are bidden.’ Consider the obedience of Christ, 
as a child and as a grown man. We shall 
miss the meaning of to-day’s Gospel if we 
regard it as the first foretaste of our Lord’s 
ministry, or even as the first assertion of His 
independence. We shall be nearer the mark 
if we think of it as the perfectly natural 
conduct of a dreamy imaginative child. Think 
what that first visit to Jerusalem must have 
been to the child Jesus. Brought up in a 
simple, pious Jewish family, but still of David's 
line, how He must have looked forward to 
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planting His feet in the holy city, where every 
stone spoke of the history of His ancestors, 
the house of David! How He must have 
longed to see the Temple, and the famous 
Doctors, who knew everything! And when 
the dream became a reality, how easily He lost 
all count of time, all thought of His home, 
while the happy hours flew by in the temple 
courts! How natural, in such a child, was 
the surprised answer to his parents’ affectionate 
rebuke : ‘How is it that ye sought me? Did 
you not expect to find me in my Pathers 
Rouse?’ He went back at. once to the 
carpenter's shop and the daily round of filial 
obedience, until a very different call took Him 
back to the Temple—still on the business of 
His heavenly Father, but not again to sit at 
the feet of the Doctors. Those Doctors He 
now came to withstand to the face. That 
Temple He came to purge, to destroy, and to 
build again. A higher obedience—obedience 
unto death, even the death of the Cross— 
snapped asunder all the ties of the lower 
obedience.. He now spoke and acted with 
authority, which is the very opposite of speak- 
ing and acting upon authority. 


Every good teacher strives to make himself 


‘ 
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no longer necessary. Authority should do 


the same. If it is jealous, if it tries to keep — 
the adult mind in leading strings, it becomes 


a tyranny. Have we not seen authority 
paying compliments to mere credulity, to 


mere conservative prejudice, to mere ignorance, 
giving the honours of faith to opinions which 


do not spring from faith, and so tainting the 
name of faith and sowing the seeds of revolt 
against religion? Have we not seen it in 
the religious as in the political sphere, ex- 
ceeding its just limits, inculcating a bastard 
obedience, abusing the relation between subject 
and ruler, till the choice seems to be, as in 
Russia, between autocracy and anarchy? Why 


cannot_authority be content to be the good 
schoolmastey, who_when_his pupil is grown 
up, lets him go with his blessing, to_make 
the _best of his life under the guidance of his 


own_reason? 

If we refuse our complete assent to this 
plea, it is only because authority in religion 
need not be the bare external sanction which 
we have been supposing it to be.. There is 
something, nay, there is a great deal, between 
blind obedience and complete reliance on 
private judgment. The paradox that mutual 
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subjection and perfect freedom are the obverse 
and reverse sides of the same medal, is not 
so difficult to understand as it looks at first 
sight. 

Authority in its widest sense is the right 
of the race against the individual And_free- 


dom is the right of the individual against 
the_rac race. Neither right is absolute; each is 


limited by the other. There are inalienable 
rights of personality; there are sacrifices 
which society must not demand of the indi- 
vidual. And there are limits beyond which 
the individual must not seek even the perfec- 
tion of his own character: society has claims 
upon him which may limit his development. 


If_the two do not limit each other, we haye 
slavery_on the one side, and independence 
on_the other. Christ promised to make us 
free; ees never _promised_to_make_us a 
pendent. Stoicism did promise to make 
independent ; Christianity deliberately ree hice 
that_pretension. 

Authority, at its best, is collective inspiration. 


It is the Spirit of God working organically i 
humanity. We shall have no chance what- 


ever of understanding Christian freedom and 


Christian obedience unless we fully realise 
M 
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this fundamental Christian doctrine of the 
solidarity of humanity in Christ. Authority 
and obedience both rest_on:the recognition of 
identity of interests. In submitting our private 
interests to the welfare of the whole we are ~ 
promoting our _own highest_interest, which_js 
necessarily included_in that of the whole. 

The growth from spiritual childhood to 
spiritual maturity is a growth from obedience 
to reasonable service, ant at the same time, 
a growth from individualism to solidarity. The 
two are quite inseparable. Both depend on 
the same process of expansion in the person- 
ality. We began by receiving the moral law 
from without, as something imposed upon_us, 
something to which we had to submit without 
asking any questions. We also began with a 
very naive belief in our _own importance as 
independent_units: the child is always a frank 
egoist. But as we grow older, we become 
more and more a law to ourselves, and we 
also take more and more our right place in 
the social organism. As these two processes 
oe each other, the fact of solidarity, i : 

the intellect, becomes also _a_m 
: becomes the explanation of the moral a 
and the motive for moral effort. We are 
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‘members one of another; therefore we must 
love one another. One member cannot suffer 
without the other members suffering with it; 
therefore we must see to it that sympathy, 
which is thus proved to be natural and right, 
has its due place in our inward and outward 
life. Thus the very same process, the same 
growth in knowledge and in grace, which 
emancipates us from the Law and gives us 
the adoption of sons, involves us further and 
further in the infinitely complex ties which 
unite the human family in one. We must of 
necessity become more and more ‘subject to 
each other,’ in the sense that the obligations 
of social service become more peremptory, 
more exacting, more searching, the further we 
advance towards a completely free and auto- 
nomous religion. The Son will make us free 
indeed, but He will insist on every thought 
being brought into captivity to His obedience. 
It will be freedom, not servitude, because the 
only reason why we submit is the reason why 
we think it right to do so. We are obeying 
the true law of our being in this free and 
spiritual obedience; and to obey the law of 
our being is full, complete, royal freedom. 
To know God is to live, to serve Him is to 
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reign, as our morning collect, in the more 
vigorous Latin, has it. 

The main difficulty is _in ‘giving up whole- 
heartedly the delusion that we are, the dream 
that we can be, self-sufficing. There is a false 


freedom, a very. tempting freedom to some 
of us, which is the negation, not the fulfilment, 
of mutual dependence. I put it to you that 
this is one of the crucial differences between 
Christianity and some other schemes which 
have commended themselves to thinking men. 
They offer to make us free by making us 
independent. Christianity says that as We 


are not, in_point_of_ fact, independent, this. 
conception of separate personality being a 
delusion and a snare_of the devil, any se 


which promises _to make us independent _i 


bound to fail disastrously. It does not var ; 
it is a castle in the air. But the Christian 
offer__of _ perfect freedom through mutual 
subjection and social service does work. Its 
promise is fulfilled. It_is_the principle, not 
of political socialism, which is generall 
individualism run mad, but_of that corporate 
life_in the Body of Christ wherein alone we 
find ourselves, and our brethren, and God. 


XIX. 


AV EIVING SACRIFICE. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, January 13, 1907. 


‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.’ 

Romans xii, I, 2. 


Sr. Paut’s use of the word ‘therefore ’ is very 
characteristic and very instructive. It gene- 
rally marks a transition from teaching to 
exhortation, from theology to moral conduct. 
He is not conscious of any abruptness in 
passing, as here, from the doctrine of grace 
and justification to the words which I have 
just read. St. Paul takes it for granted that 
reasonable beings base their conduct_on_their 
convictions. Why_is it that_so many people 
think it does not matter_what_a_man_believes ? 
One would suppose that it matters a great 
deal to the conduct of daily life whether 
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the world is the product of blind force, or 
of the will of a living, loving God; whether 
God cares personally for evéry man ; whether 
we are here in a state of probation for an 
eternal destiny ; whether there are such things — 
as redemption, and forgiveness, and grace. 
And yet we hear many people say that their 
experience of life has been that it makes very 
little difference to a man’s conduct whether 
he is a Christian or an agnostic. If it is a 
question of trusting a man’s honour, or fairness, 
or business integrity, or disinterestedness, they 
consult his past record, they study his face, 
they enquire who are his friends and what 
are his habits—but the last thing they think 
of asking about is his orthodoxy. And (they 
add) the clergy, whatever they may say, know 
that they do just the same when their own 
affairs are concerned. 

The main reason of this anomaly is that 
there is often no connection at all between 
the creed which a man _ professes and the 


faith which he lives by. The creed which 


he professes _is a historical accident, lik 

language which he speaks. It is inherited 
from his parents, like his house and family 
plate, or perhaps it is the creed which he 
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decided, very early in life, that he would make 
it his business to preach. But_a man’s real 
faith is what his life has taught him, It is 
the opinion which he has formed about the 
nature of things. It is the standard which 
he uses in valuing everything and everybody 
with whom he comes in contact. It is what 
constructs his world for him. To say that 
this kind of faith has nothing to do with a 
man’s conduct is to talk nonsense. In the 
long run it has everything to do with our con- 
duct; though for the time being its influence 
is checked in various ways. Logic works 
slowly in human life. We are all a mass of 
inconsistencies, nursing various ideas and pre- 
judices which have long ago lost all rational 
justification, and timidly obeying a public 
opinion which is in some ways better and in 
other ways worse than what we should aim 
at if it did not exist. Still, in the long run, 
our living faith—that which we really believe 
to be the meaning and law of the world we 
live in—will and must determine our conduct. 
The Christian character, in so far_as it was a 
new thing in the world, was the product_of 
the Christian faith, and it would survive the 


Christian faith a little while, but not ver long. 
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Well, what is the character, and what is the - 
manner of living which, for St. Paul, follows 
as a logical consequence from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity ? - ‘The living sacrifice 
of your bodies is your reasonable service.’ — 
There is a paradox in both phrases. Sacrifice 
implies complete surrender ; it generally implies 
blood-shedding and death. Other religions 
have said, ‘Offer your bodies as a sacrifice 
to God.' They have sought to please God 
by self-torture, by maltreating, starving, injur- 
ing, maiming the body in every way. But 
for the Christian the body is the temple of. 
God, and to maltreat the body is to commit 
sacrilege, hardly less than when we defile the 
temple of God by misusing the organs of sense. 
The temple of God is holy and is to be kept in 
sanctification and honour. Christianity teaches 
us that a dying life is not the same thing as a 
living death. We are to present our bodies 
as a sacrifice, but a 4zvzng sacrifice. 

Now, what is the idea of a living sacrifice? 
How shall we turn it into every-day language? 
In_every_sacrifice_there_is something freely 
given_and_ dedicated. There is something 
killed, consumed, wholly used_up. And _there 
is something received _in_returp. 
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What we have to dedicate and give freely 
is our whole lives, so far as they depend on 
our wills. What we have to kill, consume, 
and use up is our lower, baser selves. And 
what we receive back is our higher selves, 
transformed by the grace of God. 

All this is familiar to modern secular thought, 
except the necessity of continually dyzng into 
a higher life. But, my friends, that is the dis- 
tinctive doctrine of Christianity. That is 
the universal truth which is represented by 
the death and resurrection of Christ. We are 
puzzled sometimes to say what the historical 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ mean 
to ourselves. Well, this is what they mean. 
They are the sacrament of the death and 
resurrection which you and I have to experi- 
ence, not once only, but many times, if we are 
true Christians. The life of a Christian is 


a dying life. He is always giving up, casting 
behind him, something of his old self, and 


is always receiving new life, a new_self, from 
the Spirit of God that dwells within him. 
This is St. Paul’s thought in our text. ‘Be 
not fashioned according to the changing 
fashions of this world, but be ye transformed 
in the spirit of your mind,’—a radical per- 
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manent inner change, contrasted with mere 
conformity to the passing fashions of the hour. 

It is not too much to Say that until we have 
learned this lesson—until we believe, not 
as a piece of knowledge which does not 
intimately concern us, but as a vital truths 
fundamental law of the world we live in—that 
there is and must be this dying and sacrifice 
as a condition of living and receiving—the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ will be a sealed book 
to us. We value our Bibles; we value our 
Church; we talk of the consolations of religion ; 
we dilate in a well-meaning but rather shallow 
manner on the law of love as the greatest 
thing in the world. But is it part of our living 
faith, our_philosophy of life, that we can only 
rise_on_stepping-stones of our dead selves to 
higher things? If not, we have missed the 
whole of the distinctive revelation of Chris- 
tianity. We may be excellent men and 
women; we may frame our conduct on the 
beatitudes and St. Paul’s hymn in praise of 
heavenly love in 1 Cor. xiii, but we have 
missed the secret—the blessed mystery of the 
Cross of Christ. 


All through our lives we are called upon 
to surrender the bad_for ood, the goo 
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for the better, the better_for the best. Every 
day there must be a conscious and deliberate 
rejection of the lower of two alternatives—a 
joyful surrender of what we value a little as 
the price of what we value much. Our modern 
guides too often give us all the good advice 
we want except this. They do not tell us 
that abundant life is given to him only who 
can say with St. Paul, ‘I die daily.’ 

And this living sacrifice is ‘our reason- 
able service. Most ‘service’—most religious 
exercises—had been, and indeed still are, 
not ‘reasonable.’ They are customs, rites, 
superstitious observances, in which the reason 
has no part. Think of the devotions of 
southern Europe before the shrine of this 
or that Madonna. They are not ‘reasonable.’ 
Even the ignorant Italian peasants know in 
their best moments that God is not a ruler 
who. good-naturedly grants favours to His 
relations and friends! They know that the 
world is not governed in this way. 

The true service of God is intelligent co- 
operation with the Divine Will, of which we 
know at least this much, that, ‘this is the will 
of God, even your sanctification.’ Our service 
as Christians will be ‘reasonable,’ precisely 
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in proportion as we understand what a ‘living 
sacrifice’ means. For this is the key to the 
whole Christian revelation. ‘More particularly, 
it is the key to the two great sacraments of 
the Church. It is astonishing how much is 
said and written about the sacraments which 
entirely misses this their essential meaning. 
Baptism signifies the removal of impurities— 
the taking away of what obstructs and harms 
our spiritual life. Baptism conveys the good 
news that as dirt is foreign to the human body, 
so_sin_ is no part of man’s true nature. We 


do not wash what is valueless; we do not wash . 
what is clean already ; and we do not wash 
what is in its own nature unclean. We cannot 
make ourselves what we are not in reality; 
but we can put off what hinders us from our 
birthright as sons of God and heirs of eternal 
life. Think of Baptism in this light. It means 
that the Christian life must begin with spiritual 
ablution and cleansing. 


Far _deeper_and_more comprehensive is the 


symbolism of the Eucharist, in which the whole 
secret—the whole meaning—of_Christianity is 


dramatically represented. In this Sacrament 
the Church offers itself as the body of Christ, 


and we offer ourselves as members of the body. 
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St. Augustine is always insisting on this aspect 
of the Eucharist, which our Church has restored 
to its proper place, as the culminating act of 
the service! ‘And here we offer and present 
unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto thee. This is the culmination of 
the whole sacrificial act of worship, in which 
we identify ourselves in will with the sacrifice 
on Calvary. That which God may be said to 
have done once for all, man, the creature of 
time, can only represent and appropriate by 
constant repetition. 

Most earnestly I wish that we could see our 
whole congregation, and not a poor fraction of 
it, uniting as members of one body—Christ’s 
body—to present this living self-sacrifice of the 
Church to God in a corporate act of worship. 
Those who stay this morning will hear the 
words which follow my text in to-day’s epistle : 
‘For as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the same office; 
so we being many are one body in Christ, 
and everyone members one of another.’ For 
the Church, too, must have a dying life— 
old things must pass away, in order that all 

1Cf. Gore, The Body of Christ, p. 284. 
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things may become new. Take your part, my 
brethren, in the losses and gains, the per- 
plexities and hopes of the Church of England 
—the travail pangs of a new order. Think 
of them as your own. The Church needs the 
loyal and intelligent co-operation—the reason- 
able service—of all its members. 


XX, 


SPRAK TO THE EARTH, AND IT 
SEN a bea Cr oe Eas, 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, July 9, 1905. 
‘Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.’ 
Job xii. 8. 

Tue time is coming when we shall nearly all 
be leaving London for our summer holiday. 
We are most of us looking forward, I think, 
to the change. It is not only that the air is 
becoming sultry and oppressive ; not only that 
a few weeks of rest and quiet seem almost 
necessary after living for some months at very 
high pressure. There is also, if I am not 
mistaken, an instinctive craving for the country 
—for a life nearer to the bosom of mother 
Nature; for surroundings simpler and less 
artificial than those which we find in the 
centre of the world’s civilisation. It is not 
only the country house, the grouse moor, the 
trout stream or salmon river, and the golf 
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course, which entice the Londoner away from 
his town comforts ; it is the earth herself which 
calls to her children not _to forget their mother, 
It does us more good than we know to trample 
unmown grass, to watch ‘the many-twinkling 
smile of ocean’ beneath the August sun; to 
plunge through heather and bracken, to breathe 
the crisp air of the lonely hills. 

Not only pleasure and bodily health, but 
an access of moral and spiritual vigour, a 
bracing-up of the whole being which makes 
us prone to think of all things pure and noble 
and honest and of good report, and desire so 
to live ourselves, are the fruit of a country. 
holiday well spent. All townsfolk should have 
stored up among their happy memories that — 
of a few weeks spent in the country; or if 
any class is excluded from it, it ought zo¢ to 
be the London poor, and among the poor it 
certainly ought zo¢ to be the London children. 
They love the country. They revel in the 
sights and sounds amid which, if it were 
possible, we should desire all children to be 
brought up—the quaint Babel of the farmyard, 
the lavish exuberance of the untrimmed hedge- 
rows, the delight, so keen in all healthy 


' The collection was for the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
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children, of surprising the shy, wild creatures, 
beast or bird, in their own haunts ; the wonders 
of the sea-coast, as strange as a new earth to 
those who see it for the first time—all this 
is part of a child’s education, quite as important 
as the books which he or she reads in school 
hours. I have no doubt at all that you will 
be glad to give this treat to the poor children 
of this parish, The cheques that I have 
already received from those who are not 
present to-day are proof of the kind hearts 
of this congregation ; and therefore I will not 
make this a begging sermon. I will ask you 
instead to consider with me the subtle influences 
which flow in upon us from unspoilt nature, 
and how we may make the best use of them. 
The education of the boy Jesus will supply 
us with an admirable example of the kind of 
training which God chose for Him who was 
to show us a model of the perfect life. 
‘Some of us have read lately a brilliant 
novel,’ in which the weird fascination of the 
African desert, the Sahara, is painted in vivid 
colours. Another writer? has described the 


! The reference is to Mr. Hichens’ Garden of Allah. 


“Mr. Rhoscomyl, quoted by Prof. Ramsay, Te Education of 
Christ. 
N 
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similar but yet, different voice of the great . 
American plains. ‘The prairie had spoken to 
him,’ he writes, ‘as sooner ‘or later it spoke 
to‘most_men who rode’it. It was a something 
well known among them, but known without 
words, for no man’ who had experienced it 
ever spoke willingly about it afterwards. Only 
the man would be changed; some began to 
be more reckless, as if a dumb blasphemy 
rankled hidden in their hearts. Others, coming 
perhaps with greater strength to the ordeal, 
became quieter, looking squarely at any danger 
as they faced it, but continuing ahead as though 
quietly confident that nothing happened save 
as the gods ordained.’ This is one way in 
which men’s characters are formed. We can 
fancy what the effect must be of living on a 
vast and desolate plain, over which the great 
eye of heaven, rising out of a level horizon, 
watches you pitilessly throughout the day, till 
it sinks beneath the same level again. The 
sense of personality, of human power and 
responsibility, is shrivelled in that vast unchang- 
ing landscape. The. religion that emerges 
from it is fatalism, the hopeless, besotted 
fatalism of the Russian peasant, or the fierce 
1Cf. Prof. Ramsay, Zhe Education of Christ, p. 19. 
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fanatical fatalism of the Arab dervish. Race 
may follow race in these regions, but the 
earth speaks to them all in turn; even a 
change of religion is only a change in the 
name of the deity; his character remains 
the same. 

How different is the spiritual atmosphere of 
a mountainous country! I am not thinking 
of the high Alps, which were hardly designed 
for the home of man, and where the few 
peasants are too much cut off from each other 
for a happy and intelligent life: but of such 
a district as the English Lakes, where, it has 
been well said, ‘There is no corner without 
a meaning and a charm; where all agencies 
have conspired for loveliness, and ruin itself 
has been benign.’ It is a real spiritual 
privilege to live in such a country. Many 
people there have echoed the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.’ Just as 
repentance, forgiveness, and purification are 
brought home to us by watching the sea— 
the great waters never resting from their 
priest-like task—‘the sea’ which, says Euripides, 


‘washes away all human _ ills ’—so the larger 
Myers, Wordsworth. 
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life of enlightenment, aspiration, and worship, 
becomes ours for a time when we stand upon 
a mountain-top, and cast our eyes around and 
below us. Our Lord Himself was deeply 
affected by mountain scenery. He loved the 
mountains; the Gospels would be much im- 
poverished if all the mountain scenes were 
cut out. His first great moral struggle, at 
the beginning of His ministry, ended on an 
exceeding high mountain. (I think we may take 
the mountain literally, though the view of all 
the kingdoms of the world was, of course, only 
present to His mind’s eye, suggested by the 
wide prospect of a great stretch of country.) 
It was on a mountain, at day-break, that He 
chose the Twelve Apostles from among His 
disciples. At Jerusalem, His favourite retreat 
was the Mount of Olives. The three chapters 
of St. Matthew which we call the sermon were 
spoken on a mountain. The Transfiguration 
took place on a mountain-summit. It was on 
a mountain in Galilee that the last great 
commission—the marching orders of the 
Church, as the Duke of Wellington called 
them—was given to the Apostles. Is not this 
a rather remarkable list of mountain scenes 
in a short narrative? Our Lord seems to have 
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almost lived on hill-tops whenever He could 
do so without hindrance to His mission. 

His home at Nazareth lay in a hollow 
among the hills of southern Galilee.’ Tra- 
vellers say that from the north it seems to 
slumber in a deep fold of the hills, cut off 
from the world. But as soon as the southern 
lip of the cup is crossed, a wondrous view is 
disclosed of the great plain of Megiddo, with 
the hill-country of central Palestine rising 
beyond it. It must be a grand view to any 
lover of nature; but to the Jewish boy what 
associations were linked with every part of it! 
On the west the valley is closed in by Mount 
Carmel, where Elijah, trusting in the God of 
Israel, challenged single-handed Baal and his 
450 prophets. In front of him lies the scene 
of the good king Josiah’s defeat and death 
at the hands of the King of Egypt. To the 
east rises Mount Tabor, where Deborah, 
the prophetess, met Barak, and from which 
the hill tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali fell 
upon the great host of the Canaanites and 
hurled them and their iron chariots into the 
flooded torrent—that ancient river, the river 


Kishon. Beyond Tabor is Mount Gilboa, 
1See Prof. Ramsay, The Education of Christ, p. 47. 
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where Gideon routed the Midianities, and 
where Saul fell before the Philistines. The 
valley of Megiddo was thé cockpit of the 
nations, the meeting place of east and west, 
No wonder that the seer of Patmos, when he 
dreamed of the decisive combat between the 
forces of good and evil, gathered ‘all the kings 
of the earth’ in ‘the place which is called in 
Hebrew Ar-Megiddo.’ 

Think of the effect of such scenes on the 
mind of a Hebrew boy, taught from His earliest 
childhood to know by heart all the great events 
in His country’s history, to love and reverence 
and understand all the great prophets and law- 
givers and poets of His own nation. Think, 
too, of the effect of those annual visits to 
Jerusalem—the holy city, with all its glorious 
and sacred memories. ‘Glorious things are 
spoken of thee, thou city of God.’ ‘The hills 
stand round about Jerusalem ; even so standeth 
the Lord round about his people, from this time 
forth for evermore.’ The Jewish boy did not 
live always in His country home. From time 
to time He was taken to the city of David, 
to worship God in the place which God Him- 
self chose to set His name there. He saw 
from the Mount of Olives the holy city lying 
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before Him—saw also the view over the Dead 
Sea and Jordan—that astonishing rent in the 
earth’s surface, without a parallel on our planet, 
and the great mountains of Moab and Ammon 
rising like a wall beyond it. And every hill 
and valley were rich with religious and patriotic 
memories. Cannot we probe the depths of the 
anguish which tore from Him that cry, ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not’? 

We are apt to think that Jesus, the ‘car- 
penter’s son, had the poorest of educations, 
and that His career was a pure miracle. The 
Incarnation was of course a miracle; but I 
question whether any one was better equipped 
by education for the work which God gave 
Him to do than was our Blessed Lord. A 
poor education! 1 wish that our public school- 
boys had such an education! our boys, who 
are left in sublime ignorance that as English- 
men they have a national heritage of princes 
and heroes, of prophets and saints, of poets 
and thinkers, as rich and as inspiring as even 
the Jew or the Greek could boast! “The 
glorious _ religious, historical, and _ literary 
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associations of all parts of England are, and 
I suppose long will be, a sealed book to our 
children. But at least we may do what we 
can to divert their minds for a time from 
horse-racing, professional cricket, and the like. 
We can bid them ‘speak to the earth, and 
it shall teach them.’ As regards the poor 
children whom we are sending into the country, 
it will be something at any rate to get them 
away from the sight of the betting which goes 
on openly in one or more streets in this 
parish; for three weeks they will have more 
wholesome things to. think about. 

I wiil preach again from this text next 
Sunday, and will then consider how we who 
are grown up may gain from our weeks or 
months in the country the spiritual health and 
strength which God has stored up there for 
those who can find them. 


XXI. 


SPpbirk «LO THE. EARTH, AND IT 
SHaAbLeLEAGH THEE. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, July 16, 1905. 
‘ Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.’ 
Job xii, 8. 


‘Or true religions,’ says a great writer, ‘there 
are_ only two. One _of them recognises and 


re 


worships the Holy that without form or shape 


dwells in and around. us; and the other 
recognises and worships it in its fairest form. 
Everything that lies between these two is 
idolatry.’ 

I. do not think that there is or can be 
more than one true religion. And I do not 
think that any religion can be true which 
does not combine both the modes of worship 
which Goethe mentions as alternatives. Kant, 
as we know, found two things supremely 
worthy of reverence as revelations of God's 
nature—the starry heavens and the mind of 
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man. But we must not choose between them 
as objects of our homage, for the Divine 
always reveals itself _in concrete forms, through 
which alone we can approach God; and, on 
the other hand, these forms and shapes, how- 
ever fair they be, are themselves unworthy 
of Divine honours, and point us on to Him 
who created them. Still, it is true that God 
speaks to some people mainly through external 
nature, and to others mainly through their 
own hearts. The great astronomer, Kepler, 
is reported to have said: ‘My _wish is that 


]_may_ perceive the God_ whom I find every- 
where in the external world, in like manner 
within and inside me.’ On the other hand, 


there have been many who have heard the 
voice of God speaking within, to their 
hearts, but have looked in vain for any 
clear token of His presence in the world, 
which is governed by natural law. God 
speaks to us all in our own language, 
and differences of temperament and educa- 
tion account for a great deal. It would, 
however, be safe to assume that the large 
majority of those who hear me to-day are 
susceptible to religious influences (using 
‘religious’ in a wide sense) which come 
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from external nature. We shall hardly aspire, 


with Blake, 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


We shall hardly even go so far as the poet 
Wither, who says of his muse: 


By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustelling ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed, 
Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me 
Than all nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 


But we hope that we are able to ‘speak to 
the earth, and to understand, in part at 
least, the earth’s answers. 


But how very different are the answers 


which the earth seems to give to different 
people! To the savage, nature is a mysterious 
and_probably malevolent power, whom it is 
prudent to propitiate by presents. Others 


BI 


have _seen_only the contrast between man’s 


impotence and nature’s ruthless destructive- 
ness. The laws of nature, it has been said, 
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are_simply a conjugation .of the verb ‘¢o eat,’ 
in past, present, and future, active and passive. 
Tennyson’s ‘Nature, red in’ tooth and claw 
with ravin’ has no message of mercy to man, 


Others, disciples of Plato, hold that the 
beauties of nature were meant _to lead us up 
to_the contemplation of heavenly beauty. So 
Spenser says: 


The means, therefore, which unto us is lent, 
Him to behold is on his works to look, 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 

And in the same, as in a brazen book 

To read enregistered in every nook 

His goodness, which his beauty doth declare ; 
For all that’s good is beautiful and fair. 
Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 
To impe the wings of thy high flying mind, 
Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation 
From this dark world whose damps the soul do blind, 
And like the native brood of eagles kind 

On that bright sun of glory fix thine eyes 
Cleared from gross mists of frail infirmities. 


Or again, the feeling awakened may be a 
sense of sublimity and magnificence. ‘I will 
consider thy heavens, even the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained. Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him?’ This feeling, which 
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may be thoroughly religious, is and should 
be stronger with us than in the pre-scientific 
times when the infinite extension of the uni- 
verse in space and time was only guesswork. 
Others again, of whom in poetry Matthew 
Arnold may be taken as a type, value nature 
for her calming and_ soothing influence, in 


contrast with the anxious fretful life of the 
human_race. Wordsworth and his numerous 
disciples go to the mountains and lakes with 
different motives. Their study of nature _is_a 
reverent worship, prepared for by moral dis- 
cipline and renunciation of the world; and the 
reward they hope to gain is not a vision of 
beauty, but insight into the 4/e of things. 
The poet describes his mental state as ‘a 
sinking inward into one’s self from thought 
to thought, a steady remonstrance, and a 
high resolve.’ Nature is the rich background 
from which precious influences flow in upon 
the soul of him who has so purified his 
heart as to be responsive to all her revela- 
tions. 

Lastly, and perhaps no truer message about 
natural religion has come to our generation, 








in the poetry of George Meredith we are 
bidden to look upon nature_as our friend and 
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mother, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh—a power to be honoured and trusted.* 
I say but that this love of edrth reveals 
A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 
The man who lives ‘obedient to nature, not 
her slave; her lord, if to her rigid laws he 
bows,’ may rise through flesh to mind, through 
mind to soul and spirit, and learn the lesson : 
The lesson writ in red since time began, 
A hunter hunting down the beast in man: 


That till the chasing out of its last vice 
The flesh was fashioned but for sacrifice. 


The lesson of sacrifice is writ in red, no doubt, 
upon the book of nature. But it does not 
‘shriek against the creed’ of Christendom ; it 
rather confirms and illustrates it. The great 
lesson of nature is that no man or thing liveth 
for_himself. We all need each other; our 
true life is not self-centred. The scheme of 
things is not constructed on the basis of justice 
to_individuals. The individual is sacrificed 


ruthlessly ; vicarious sacrifice, though _ not 


vicarious punishment, is the law of life. Many 


who have seen this have become pessimists, 





1Cf. an article in the Azdsert Journal for July, 1905, by 
Dr. James Moffatt. 
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and have asked why they should any longer 
be the dupes of a power which only wants 
to use them for its own ends, and cares 
nothing. for their happiness. But the true 
moral of it all is that selfishness is always and 


everywhere contrary to nature, and doomed 
to_shipwreck ; and_the_practical application is 
surely not that we should give up life, as 
the pessimists say, but selfishness. When we 


watch the acts of self-sacrifice which, in obedi- 
ence to instinct, are punctually and uncom- 
plainingly performed by all God's creatures 
for the continuance of their species, we must 
realise, I think, that the selfish and idle man 
is a blot, a disease, in God’s world. Nature’s 
message is to call back her children from 
self-indulgence, and selfishness to a nobler 
discipline. As the prophet Hosea says: 
‘Ephraim is a heifer that loveth to tread out 
the corn; but I have passed over her fair 
neck. Judah shall plough, and Jacob shall 
break his clods.’ Accept the law of service 
and sacrifice, and nature will smile hope and 
encouragement upon you; take to yourself the 
devil’s maxim of ‘each for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost,’ and nature will drive 
you into pessimism by showing you that your 
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schemes are inevitably doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

But for those who are just now looking 
forward to rest and refreshment in the country, 
I would urge most strongly that without moral 
discipline_nothing can_be learned from nature. 
Shirk this discipline, and nature will either 
say nothing to you, or will answer you like 
an Oriental sycophant, responding ironically 
to your every mood. How strongly Words- 
worth insists on this necessity of leaving the 
world behind before we presume to invade 
nature’s sanctuaries. ‘How can I be under- 
stood?’ he asks, ‘when I think of the pure, 
absolute, honest ignorance in which worldlings 
of every rank and situation must be enveloped, 
with respect to the thoughts, feelings, and 
images on which the life of my poems depends? 
The things that I have taken, whether from 
within or without, what have they to do with 
dinners and morning calls and endless talking 
about things that nobody cares anything for, 
except so far as their own vanity and selfish- 
ness is concerned. What have they to do 
with a life without love?’ Wordsworth is 
here too harsh in condemning the life of 
great cities; a life of lonely contemplation, 
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in the depths of the. country, is quite as 
unfavourable to human affection as a London 
season; and the poet himself, I venture to 
think, was somewhat narrowed by his isolation, 
and by his failure to individualise the few 
people whom he met. But it is true that 
worldliness_is_an absolute bar_to the _under- 
standing of nature. The laborious inventory 
of nature’s charms which people sometimes try 
to make when they are in the country is 
rather pathetic. We shall not consider the 
lilies to much effect unless we honestly prefer 
a meadow in spring or early summer to being 
in the same room with ‘Solomon in all his 
glory.’ 

Most earnestly I advise all who are about 
to visit some glorious scene of God’s handiwork 
in nature, to prepare for it as for a religious 
service, a sacrament: to pray God to purge 
their minds from worldliness, self-indulgence, 
and ambition: to pray Him to give them the 
heart of a little child; to avoid, so far as may 
be, useless luxuries during the holiday—nay, 
even to endure _a little hardness for their 
soul’s_health—long walks and plain food have 
a wonderful effect in putting us in tune with 


nature—to mix with simple folk and show 
O 
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them little kindnesses. Do _not let us think 


of summer in the country merely as relaxation. 
It should be also a discipline, or it will do us 


no good. Above all it should be a prayerful 
time. Job says, ‘Speak to the earth, and it 
shall teach thee. But though the earth is 
the living garment of God, it is not the 
garment that we worship, but Him whom 
that glorious vesture half reveals and half 
conceals. Speak to the Lord of the whole 
earth, in His holy temple beneath the blue 
sky, and He shall teach thee. 


AX: 


ieee Ree EDs CORD. 


All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, April 7, 1907. 
‘A threefold cord is not quickly broken.’ 
Ecclesiastes iv. 12. 
Ir is sometimes good to ask ourselves what 
are the real roots or foundations of our personal 
religion, apart from what we receive as revealed 
truth. Put aside for a moment what we are 
taught by the Creeds, the Bible, and the 
Church, and ask yourselves what experiences 
in your lives have brought you consciously 
into relations with God, or with the eternal 
and spiritual world. The answer, if we can 
find it, will give us the contents of our natural 
religion, our faith apart from revelation and 
authority. It will be our really natural religion 
—a very different thing from what used to be 
called natural religion in the eighteenth century. 
The natural religion of that period was a 
sound common-sense morality, and ‘creed of 
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all sensible men’: but it was not, in any 
marked degree, either natural or religious. 
What we mean by natural religion is the 
testimony of the human consciousness to God, 
apart from any special revelation or traditional 
teaching. 

What are the marks or tests which give 
some of our experiences a much higher value 
than others, so that we feel that there is some- 
thing divine about them? In_the first_place, 
they bring with them their own satisfaction. 
They are not means to something else. We 
feel that they have a positive, absolute value. 
Secondly, they have a universal quality. They 
take us out of ourselves, out of the small circle 
of our private personal interests. They make 
us breathe a larger air, untainted by selfishness. 
Thirdly, they delight and_uplift usin such a 
way that when they are gone we feel that 
we are still the better for having had them, 

These are the three marks of what St. Paul 
calls the things of the Spirit—the higher and 
better world which is all about us and among 
us and within us, but which is not to be seen 
by everybody, nor by anybody at all times. 
The things of the Spirit are, first, precious 
for their own sake; secondly, they. have God 
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and not our little selves for their centre; and 
thirdly, they bring us a peace and happiness 
which does not wholly perish when they are 
gone. Now, what are the experiences which 
have these qualities? It seems to me that 
they are of three kinds. 

First of all, contact with moral goodness has 
this character: So far as we are brought close 
to goodness, and especially goodness in the 
form of disinterestedness, sympathy, love, we 
feel that we have reached the heart of life, 
that we are lifted out of ourselves, and that 
we are enjoying a happiness which, come 
what may, will make us richer for life. If we 
mentally compare human affection with the 
other good things of life, we shall recognise, 
I think, that it has this absolute character 
which distinguishes it from most of them. It 
is an end in itself. It brings us, so far as 
it is really pure and disinterested, into the 
presence of God himself. This is why the 
New Testament says that love is the fulfilling 
of the law, and that God is love. And it 
‘never faileth. It is ‘better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all,’ 
because pure affection is never really lost; it 
ennobles us for life. 
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This is one strand in our threefold cord. 
To the religious mind it seems by far the 
most important. But we are not wholly 
emotional creatures; we have other faculties, 
which certainly were not intended to be used 
as Gibeonites—hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—to our affections and emotions. 

There is the love of Zvuth—this is the 
second strand in our threefold cord. By truth 
I mean right thinking—the correspondence of 
our minds with the nature of things, with facts 
as they are. I am sure that this, too, has the 
marks of belonging to the world of spirit. 
No matter in what field we are seeking the 
truth, we feel, when we have found it, that 
here is something which exists in its own 
right, which stands proudly aloof from our 
little personal schemes, and which we. are 
permanently the better for having found. It 
follows that the work of the student, and 
the scientific investigator, is a branch of the 
larger priesthood, a direct service of God, 
who has revealed himself to us as light, or 
enlightenment, as well as love. 

The third strand in our threefold cord is 
the appreciation of Beauty. This avenue to 
God was far more valued in Greek thought 
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than it has generally been in Christianity. 
The Jews were not an artistic people. They 
have always neglected form, and have shown 
very little aptitude for painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Only in lyrical sacred poetry, 
and in music, have they shown much apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that those who seek God in 
the beauties of nature, or of human workman- 
ship, can find but little direct encouragement 
in the Old or New Testament. At the same 
time, this absence of encouragement to art 
and the love of beautiful things in the Bible 
must not be exaggerated. What the Bible 
calls ‘glory ’—‘ the glory that shall be revealed 
in us’—the body of glory into which the body 
of our humiliation is to be transfigured—must 
certainly include the idea of beauty. The idea 
is not absent from the Jewish mind—it is only 
vague and formless. I think, however, that 
we must frankly admit that other races, besides 
the Jewish, were destined by God to contribute 
their best to the great river of Christianity, 
which has not flowed down the ages without 
receiving important affluents from other sources 
than Judaea. And surely this mysterious sense 
of beauty, which seems to serve very few 
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practical wses in human life, in proportion to 
its strength and diffusion, must have been 
given us by God as a revelation of Himself. 
It has the three marks of spirituality which 
I have mentioned. It claims to exist in its 
own right. The beauty of a landscape, or 
of a picture, is its own ample justification. 
It takes us out of ourselves, as pure affection, 
and pure seeking after truth, take us out of 
ourselves; and it is, or should be, in its own 
degree, a permanent enrichment of our life. 


So we may say with St. Augustine: ‘All that 


is beautiful comes from _the highest beauty, 
which _ is God,’ 


There is, then, a sacredness about. these 
three experiences, which we should all feel. 
The good, the true, and the beautiful, are 
attributes of God’s nature, and we stand on 
holy ground when we are brought into contact 
with them. They are to be reverenced and 
guarded from contamination with special care. 
Pride and sensuality and_ selfishness—the 
world, the flesh, and the devil—are always 
trying to corrupt and spoil these experiences, 
in which God is offering us a direct revelation 
of Himself. It is selfishness that most often 
thwarts and spoils disinterested affection: it 
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is pride which most prevents us from keeping 
our minds open and teachable for the reception 
of new truths; and it is sensuality which most 
often poisons our appreciation of the beautiful, 
so as even to make it, in Tennyson’s words, 
‘procuress to the lords of hell.’ 


‘Our gravest national fault, it seems to me, 


is contempt for knowledge _and_thought, unless 
they can be turned _immediatel Oo some 


practical end. I do not plead for honour to 
mere book-worms; but I am quite sure that 
the religious public make a great mistake in 
honouring some merely eloquent preacher or 
capable organiser, who has contributed nothing 
-whatever to the thought of his generation, 
above a real savant, whether he is an orthodox 
Christian or not, and that the same mistake 
is made in politics and other fields. The 
disinterested seeker after truth is, as such, a 
priest and worshipper of God. 

However this may be, let us remember 
these three natural avenues to God, these 
three paths up the hill of the Lord, and let 
us honour them all. They are, I think, the 
only sources of pure unalloyed happiness, 
leaving no sting behind, that are open to 
us. in this world. 
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In Christianity the three are gathered up 
and unified as they never had been before. 
St. Augustine speaks of the Divine Nature 
as the meeting place of the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful, and it is Jesus Christ who 
teaches us this best, though St. Augustine 
perhaps gets the form of his sentence from 
a Greek philosopher. Our Lord’s whole life 
was full of the purest affection, of the most 
dauntless intellectual sincerity, and of simple 
love for all things bright and beautiful, green 
fields, mountains, lakes, and the one thing in 
nature that is perhaps more beautiful than all 
these—little children. 

In these days, when we are often told that 
some of the traditional props of our faith are 
no longer to be depended upon, it is a comfort 
to remember what a strong support this natural 
religion—this threefold cord that I have spoken 
of—gives to the Christian life. Of course the 
distinction between natural and revealed re- 
ligion is a false one: all true religion is natural, 
and all true religion is revealed. The Incar- 
nation and Resurrection were as natural as the 
creation of the world by the Word of God; 
and these three natural avenues to God, which 
I have spoken of, are just as much revelations 
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-of God as any miraculous occurrence recorded 
in the Bible. 

Taken together, they are a very full revela- 
tion of God’s nature, under the three aspects 
of Love or Goodness, Truth, and Beauty; and, 
as I have said, they can be verified by the 
only tests that are valid in judging of a Divine 
revelation. We need not discuss their relative 
importance, for all are essential; but St. Paul, 
if we had asked him the question, would 
doubtless have repeated, with a slight ae 
the last words of 1 Corinthians xiii.: ‘ Now 
abideth Truth, Beauty, Goodness, t thesenires three ; 
but the greatest of these is s Goodness.’ 
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